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“Finis” or 


OWARD the close of Augustus 

Caesar’s reign that well mean- 
ing but tired old gentlemen said, 
‘‘Rome is great enough—here we 
rest.’’ At the boundaries of the 
Empire and it the ends of the Ro- 
man roads he caused to be erected 
monuments to the god Terminus. 


ve IME in the bones of the 
boss,’’ is the graphie phrase 
some one has used to describe this 
condition of Rome when she deter- 
mined to ‘‘let well enough alone,’’ 
when she adopted the motto, 
‘Here we rest.’’ 
HOSE who say ‘‘stop”’ do not 
express their full meaning, for 
‘stop’’ means ‘‘Backward.’”’ Tru- 
ly we are living in an age in which 
we have to run hard to stay where 
we are and the usual effort is 
hardly enough to keep up. 


DUCATIONALLY we _ have 

been moving forward wholly 
by local effort. In recent years 
State support for education has 
actually decreased making neces- 
sary greater local exertion. Now 
we have reached the limit of local 
strength and with decreasing valu- 
ations in real estate, the main 
source of local revenue, we are ac- 
tually moving backward. 


‘ 


E must go backward and 

continue in that direction or 

we must as a State render such 

support to the schools as will per- 
mit a forward movement. 

HE way to keep folks awake 

is to let in the light. The leg- 

‘islative committee of the Missouri 





“Forward” 


State Teachers Association is do- 
ing this. They are going to give 
the facts to the folks who foot the 
bills—the taxpayers, and that 
term means more than “property 
owners’’ (it means those who pay 
in terms of human energy). They 
know what is best for their chil- 
dren, what is best for a democracy, 
and when the facts are known even 
‘*the Boss’? may conclude that ac- 
tion is worthwhile. 


UT who are they who will lift 

the shades? You, my dear 
teacher, must do it if it is done. 
‘You, Mr. Superintendent, county 
or city, must help do it. Of 
course if you are afraid of ‘‘the 
Boss’’ you wont do it. If you are 
loth to disturb his rest you’ll 
pussy-foot, and hold your breath; 
you'll do anything rather than 
take the chance of causing him to 
frown at you. 

OWEVER, if you are a real 

teacher, a real superintend- 
dent, and we are thankful that 
most of you are, you'll do your 
part. You know your school board 
and your parents and knowing 
them you are bold to work for 
their interests, the interests of the 
children. You will give them the 
information; show them the costs; 
figure the dividends. 


E believe in democracy and, 
so believing, we believe that 
an informed democracy will act 
wisely. ‘‘Forward’’ not ‘‘Finis’’ 
will be written over school house 
doors. 
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STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 


Lower Grapes $0.72 MippLe Grapes $0.76 HiGcHER Grapes $0.84 





Some pertinent comments by reviewers 


“An absolutely new creation in school arithmetics.” 
“Everything is of the child’s world.” 
“Everything is genuinely fascinating to the child.” 


“My comparison is with the old Ray’s Arithmetics. Truly we have traveled 
a long way since then.” 


“Most favorably impressed with their adaptation to the best thought given to 
the teaching process and scope of the subject.” 


Authors: GEORGE DrAyToN StrAyeErR, Ph.D., Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and CLirrorp BRewsTeR Upton, A.M., Professor of 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia University. 





AMERICAN Book CoMPANY 


330 EAsT 22D STREET - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New Yor«K CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA 




















ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SELLING 
AN ESTABLISHED LINE? 


We have some choice Missouri Territory as well 
as outside territory Open for the Right Men. 


PEABODY SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Topeka, Kansas 
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STOLEN - - 
THE NIGHT OF YOUR DEATH! 


What would you do if you knew that 
$5,000 would be stolen from your family 
the night of your deathP—You would 


take precautions. 


Your failure to act will cause this loss. 
Why not take this precaution now by 
sending your application for group insur- 


ance to 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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| Thousands of Seating Installations 
tell the Story of 
Atmerican Poormane 


In the better schools the country over .. . 
wherever school boards judge performance by 
daily service, you will find “American” seats 
in use by a large’majority. Every day millions x 
of seats—representing thousands of installa- f 
tions, prove that what every seat needs to 
withstand classroom strain has been built into 
A.S.C. seats in liberal measure. But beyond 
sturdiness and stamina is also a hygienic per- 
fection . . . a beauty of design and finish that 
only the resources and experience of this half 
century old institution can provide. So if you 
would have your seating cost you far less in 
the end, specify “American” in the beginning. 















































14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST” 


American Seating Company 




























































No. 174—Adjustable Universal Tablet Arm Chair No. 135—Adjustable U niversal fl 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SuPPLY Co., 


2422 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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NOW IN OUR NEW HOME 








THE EMPLOYEES AND THE MANAGEMENT OF THE MISSOURI 
PACIFIC LINES feel what they believe to be a justifiable pride in announcing that 
their general offices are now located in the new, modern twenty-two story office 
building on Thirteenth Street, Olive to Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 

Plans for the new home were born of a desire to further increase our efficiency 
and were carried out with the speed and precision that for many years have charac- 
terized Missouri Pacific service. 

It is a matter also of pride and genuine pleasure that it has been possible so 
to plan our new home that it becomes an outstanding part of the proposed new 
Memorial Plaza—that conveniently located area which, when fully developed, will 
so adequately represent the greatness and progress of St. Louis. 

Designed to conform to the general architectural plans of the Plaza, the build- 
ing stands as a happy combination of the artistic and the practical. Majestic and 
imposing, impressive in both size and appearance, the building is so arranged that 
it provides ideal working conditions and the maximum of comfort to the 3500 
employes of the general office staffs, and so laid out that their work can be carried 
on with maximum efficiency. 

Our new home is, we believe, typical of the spirit of the Missouri Pacific Lines, 
the spirit that has made our lines known everywhere as progressive and dependable, 





and the spirit that has earned for them the right to be known as —“A Service Insti- 
tution.” 
- 
o ie 
President 
a 
U 
PACIF! 











“A Service Institution” 
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Patronize Your Own Association 
Your State Teachers Association through its 


PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


Provides Completely for the Library Needs of Your Elementary School 


From E. M. CARTER, Secretary, You Can Get 





EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To carry out the work of the State Course of Study 


EVERY ESSENTIAL BOOK 
Listed in the State Course of Study 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To make your school an approved school 


EVERY REFERENCE BOOK 
| Your school needs 


EVERY SET OF REFERENCE BOOKS 
Your school needs 


EVERY ELEMENTARY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Your school needs 


EVERY SUPPLEMENTARY READER 
Your school needs 


EVERY PAPERBOUND CLASSIC 
Your school needs 


EVERY PROFESSIONAL BOOK 
Your school needs 























Your library needs are carefully met by the 


Missouri STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Your credit is good here too. 
Write for a catalogue order blank to 
E. M. CARTER, Sec’y. 
Columbia, Missouri. 








When answering advertisements please mention THE SCHOOL AND 
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You know these two 
educators and what 
they have done to put 
the teaching of arith- 
metic on a sound, sci- 3 
entific basis. Do you 
know the books which 
embody their re- 
search— 


DR. B. R. BUCKINGHAM DR. W. J. OSBURN 


THE BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN 
SEARCHLIGHT ARITHMETICS 


For full details about this complete new series write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
































THE McCALL SPELLER 


By William A. McCall, Ph. D. and J. David Houser, A. M. 
THE SPELLER WITH A SCORE CARD FOR EACH OF GRADES TWO-EIGHT 


A Fool-Proof Method 


“I like The McCall Speller better than any speller I have seen. It has what you 
might call a ‘fool-proof method.’ In other words, any one can teach spelling from this 
text, if the instructions are followed.” 
Superintendent of Schools, Missouri 


Frequent Reviews and Study Exercises 


“The McCall Speller by McCall and Houser attracted my attention at once. I have 
examined the book carefully and am greatly pleased with it. From a scientific view- 
point the list is well compiled and seems to include all of the essential words for each 
respective grade. The frequent reviews and study exercises are two very commendable 
features of the book.” 

Secretary, County Textbook Commission, Missouri 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Educational Publishers 
2001 Calumet Avenue 

Chicago 
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THE OPEN DOOR 
LANGUAGE 
SERIES 


by 
Scott, Congdon, Peet and Frazee 
has recently been adopted 
for 
exclusive basal use 


in 
NORTH CAROLINA 
ARIZONA 


and 


LOUISIANA. 


You will find all the reasons for the above 
outstanding and notable adoptions right 
in the books themselves. They are so 
attractive in appearance that one look will 
lead you to make a careful examination. 
That is all we ask. We are more than 
willing to risk the results of that careful 
examination and comparison with com- 
peting texts. What North Carolina, Ari- 
zona and Louisiana did you will want 


to do. 


List Price 


First Book —Grades3 &4 ~- $0.80 
Second Book—Grades5&6 - _ .84 
Third Book —Grades7&8 -  .92 


Our excellent Teacher’s Manual is in 


preparation. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















The Ridgley ‘‘One Cycle’’ Course in 
Geography 


for the elementary school. Five books 
covering a definite, systematic, com- 
prehensive 5-year course. Ask for in- 
formation. 


Alice Jean Patterson’s Nature Study- 
Health 


Education Books for the first six 
grades. A fine combination of Nature 
Study and Physiology. Information by 
return mail, on request. 


Westhoff’s Music Series for the grades 
and junior high. Songs written within 
the understanding and ability of the 
pupils to sing. 


Our 1928 catalogue is now 
ready. Ask us to send you 
a copy. 


McKnight & McKnight 
Publishers 











Normal, Illinois | 


























Southwest Baptist College 
Bo.tvar, Mo. 


An accredited co-educational Junior 
College of fine traditions and high ideals 
with fifty years of successful experience. 
Attractive new buildings, modern equip- 
ment, dormitories for both men and 
women. Gymnasium, Standard Swimming 
Pool. All Athletics. Regular Literary, 
Scientific and Educational courses. Pre- 
Medical—Pre-Engineering—Pre-Jourmal- 
ism—Pre-Law. Special courses in Music, 
Expression and Art. Winter Session, 
Sept. 4, 1928 to May 16, 1929, entire cost 
$350.00 for men and $375.00, for women. 


Self-Help Plan—If students desire to 
reduce their expenses, we furnish them 
twelve hours work per week. Under this 
plan, girls pay $275.00 plus the twelve 
hours work per week, and boys pay 
$250.00 plus the twelve hours work per 
week. We plan to put an education 
within reach of all who desire it. 


For further information address South- 
west Baptist College, Bolivar, Mo. 
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WE ARE MARCHING ON 


By President Eugene Fair 


HE LARGE MAJORITY of the eiti- 

zens of Missouri believe in and sup- 

port the public schools. Thousands 
of these supporters however have an anx- 
ious solicitude about what can be done 
about the ‘‘impending crisis.’’ 

The State’s meager support of our schools 
(only six per cent of the total), the finan- 
cial straining of many communities to the 
point of actually breaking the law in order 
to maintain their schools, the realization 
that even when the very best has been 
done, their good teachers ' may leave them 
because of lack of support; the further and 
more important realization that their own 
children will lack fine leadership and di- 
rection, all these considerations make for 
a kind of hopeless unrest, which has stirred 
the State Teachers ‘Association members to 
the very depths. 

Facing these discouraging situations we 
have the forces which ‘‘are marching on.’’ 
Here they are: (1) A fearless, well inform- 
ed, thoughtful State Superintendent of 
Schools. (2) An Executive Committee 
which has backed the State Superintendent, 
the Chairman of our Legislative Committee 
and the Editor of ‘‘The School and Com- 
munity’’ in making a trip to other states. 
These three have brought back to us the 
kind of information which can be had only 
by personal contacts. (3) A Legislative 


Committee which is functioning rapidly and 
efficiently. (4) A Committee on Sources of 
Larger Revenue whose comprehension and 
scientific data are indisputable. (5) An 
ever alert Secretary and his assistant. (6) 
District Association officers all anxious to 
work to the limit. 

These forces have held and will hold 
many conferences, planning and working 
so that Missouri may not only hold its own 
in the educational world, but take the lead 
in bringing to every boy and girl in the 
State the opportunity to attend a good ele- 
mentary and four year high school within 
range of his home doorstep. 

The bills which will be proposed by the 
State Teachers Association forces are going 
to be the kind which cannot only be sup- 
ported warmly by every teacher in the State 
but by all citizens who “‘are marching on.”’ 


In the interesting work before us in get- 
ting our bills enacted into laws, every in- 
dividual teacher, every Community Asso- 
ciation, every District Association should 
not only know the proposals of the State As- 
sociation but become active in explaining 
the proposals to other citizens within reach. 


All may rest assured that these proposals 
are based on scientific data and have be- 
hind them a devoted and unselfish leader- 
ship. 


OF GREAT IMPORTANCE. 


‘*Education to my mind has first claim to the next Cabinet seat,’’ Dr. J. H. 
MacCracken, former president of Lafayette College recently stated. ‘‘It is the 
most important single interest of our civilization. 

‘‘It not only bulks large in economic importance, with its five billions of 





property and annual budget of two and a half billions, but large also in man- 
power the chief business of nearly a quarter of our population being in school, 
and teachers being six times as numerous as doctors. 

‘‘More important still it represents the whole field of man’s spiritual 
interests, so far as that field can be represented with our divorce of Church and 
State in Government. Man does not live by bread alone. Governments exist 
that men may live, and live well, according to Aristotle. If this Government is 
to survive you must find a place in it for that element of the good life which 
cannot be valued in economic terms. We all agree that democracy cannot 
exist without some education. It is not true also that the best possible democ- 
racy can only come with the best possible education?”’ , 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION FACING A CRISIS 


By C. H. McClure, Chairman Legislative 
Com. M. 8. T. A. 


the seriousness of the present situation 

when I say that public education in Mis- 
souri is facing a real crisis that can only 
be adequately met by fundamental legisla- 
tion based upon the principle that the State 
as a whole is responsible for the education 
of its citizens. Education in Missouri is 
supported almost entirely by local property 
tax. As the wealth of the State has grav- 
iated toward certain centers glaring in- 
equalities of educational opportunities have 
developed. The inequalities have been em- 
phasized in the past few years by the rapid 
decrease in the general distributive fund of 
the State. This is evident from the fact 
that in 1922 the amount distributed on the 
average daily attendance quota was approx- 
imately three cents for each day attended 
while in 1927 the quota had decreased to 
about one-third of one cent or about one- 
ninth of what it was five years earlier. 

Approximately half of the districts main- 
taining first class high schools are on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Many of them are 
borrowing to meet necessary expenses and 
many are violating the constitution in or- 
der to maintain their school. At the same 
time there seems to be increasing talk of 
high taxes, without any discrimination as 
to what taxes are high. It is true that lo- 
eal school taxes are frequently high but it 
is also true that the state property tax is 
insignificant being (aside from special tax- 
es voted by constitutional amendment such 
as the Soldiers’ bonus and pension for the 
blind) only one-half mill. 

This crisis in public education can be 
met, the local property tax can be material- 
ly lowered, and Missouri can be given a 
school system that will do for education 
what our road system has done for trans- 
portation if our General Assembly will 
enact two or three fundamental laws deal- 
ing with the subject. 

The Legislative committee and the com- 
mittee on larger sources of revenue of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association have 
spent several hundred dollars in making a 
careful statistical study of conditions in 


[im NOT believe I am overemphasizing 


the State. A committee has been sent to 
visit Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, New York and 
North Carolina to study the practical op- 
eration of their School laws. 

With the facts thus obtained before us 
we have determined upon the following 
tentative fundamental legislative plan: 

First, Equalize the educational burden of 
the State as follows: 

(a) Provide a large educational fund of 
about $8,000,000 dollars to be distributed 
to all districts on the basis of average daily 
attendance. 

(b) Provide an equalizing fund from 
which any district that votes 65 cents on 
the hundred dollars assessed valuation and 
cannot raise enough when added to its 
quota received from the distributive fund 
to amount to $50 per child in average daily 
attendance shall receive enough to make 
that amount. This would require an equal- 
izing fund of about $3,000,000, and the 
plan would apply to all districts in the 
State. This would give the schools of Mis- 
souri approximately the kind of educational 
program we now have and no local dis- 
trict would be taxed more than 65 cents on 
the hundred dollars assessed valuation. If 
any district wanted a better school than 
this would give it could still vote 35 cents 
or any part of it for improvement. Thus 
the same kind of schools we now have could 
be maintained for a local tax of 65 cents 
that are now requiring $1.00 or more. 

This would necessitate raising a large 
State School fund of about eight million 
dollars more than we are now raising. The 
committee will recommend that this fund 
be raised by levying a State tax of one- 
half mill on all property in the State and 
by providing indirect taxes as follows: (a) 
A moderate graduated income tax, and (b) 
a corporation franchise tax. 

Second: Provide an optional State wide 
community school law (cites of 75,000 
population or above being excepted) by 
which any community may by voting for 
the community district outlined have both 
grade and high school advantages for a 65- 
cent tax as indicated above. Third, Liberal 
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state aid for encouraging transportation 
and liberal building aid for encouraging 
larger elementary schools. 

The report of the committee that visited 
States that now have compulsory consolida- 
tion laws indicated that these laws were 
not working in actual practice. The Leg- 
islative committee therefore believe that 
more can be accomplished under an option- 
al than under a compulsory community 
redistricting plan. 

The statistical calculations already com- 
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pleted for the 567 first class high school 
districts in Missouri indicate that the above 
plan can be put in operation with an addi- 
tional educational fund of eight to ten mil- 
lion. Additional calculations are now 
being made so that we may know with more 
accuracy how large this fund must be. 

The Legislative committee expects to do 
all it possibly-can to secure the adoption 
of the above plan or such modification of 
it as further investigation and discussion 
may seem to make desirable. 


The Present School Situation In Missouri. 


By Roscoe V. Cramer. 


N PRESENTING A plan for the re- 

organization of state school finance, 

it is necessary at first to study the 
present school situation in Missouri. Any 
legislation for the state support of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools must be 
based on all available facts obtained 
through the best methods of scientific re- 
search. 
I. PRESENT SCHOOL FINANCE SIT- 

UATION IN MISSOURI. 

At the beginning of an investigation of 
the present school finance situation in Mis- 
souri, it is necessary to determine how the 
state government has supported elemen- 
tary and secondary education. Provisions 
for support of public education by the 
state government are found in at least 
three sources: (1) State Constitution; (2) 
Laws enacted by the general assemblies 
since 1842; and (3) Numerous decisions 
of the state courts. 

State Constitution. 

The basic educational clause in the State 
Constitution is Article 11, Section 1 which 
reads: ‘‘A general diffusion of knowl- 
edge and intelligence being essential to the 
preservation of the rights and liberties of 
the people, the General Assembly shall es- 
tablish and maintain free public schools 
for gratuitous instruction of allpersons in 
the state between the ages of six and twen- 
ty years.’’ In view of this section in the 
State Constitution, elementary and sec- 


ondary education is a constitutional func- 
tion of the state and the obligation does 
not rest solely on the local school districts. 

The General Assembly, being the law- 
making body of the state government, is 
charged by Article XI, Section 2 of the 
State Constitution of Missouri to enact 
laws for the disbursement of state school 
moneys. This section of the article reads: 
‘‘The income of all funds provided by the 
State for the support of free public schools 
shall be paid annually to the several coun- 
ty treasurers, to be disbursed according to 
law; but no school district, in which a free 
publie school has not been maintained at 
least three months during the year for 
which the distribution is made, shall be 
entitled to receive any portion of such 
funds.’’ The General Assembly is charged 
by the State Constitution to enact laws for 
the disbursement of state school moneys. 
Therefore, it becomes necessary to examine 
the various state school apportionments to 
determine if the past general assemblies 
recognized both elementary and secondary 
education as a state function and on what 
principles were laws enacted for the dis- 
bursement of state school moneys. The 
state constitution fails to recognize the 
educational institution, commonly known 
as the high school. 

Legislative Action. 

In Table I is shown the annual state ap- 

portionment of school moneys for elemen- 














tary and secondary education with the 
various deductions which have been made 
by numerous legislative acts; and the enu- 
meration or average daily attendance from 
1842 (the date of the first state school ap- 
portionment) to and ineluding the school 
year ending on June 30, 1927. After 1842, 
the data is only given for every ten years 
until 1910 from which time it is given an- 
nually. The data from 1842 to 1880 makes 
use of the school enumeration instead of 
the daily attendance as basis of apportion- 
ment. Since 1880 all reports to the State 
Superintendent of Schools must show the 
school attendance, therefore apportion- 
ments are determined partly on basis of 
total days attended and average daily at- 
tendance. 
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the deductions from the general state 
school moneys until these deductions in 
1927 were greater than the net apportion- 
ment that was disbursed to all schools on 
the basis of teacher quota and attendance 
quota. (3) The school districts received 
less per pupil in average daily attendance 
from the net apportionment or the gen- 
eral school apportionment in 1927 than 
any year back to 1918, for the general as- 
semblies were yearly increasing the de- 
ductions from the state school moneys and 
were not providing any additional school 
revenue to meet these increases. (4) The 
total state school money per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance was the highest in 
1922 when it amounted to $8.87 per pupil 
in average daily attendance and then it 


TABLE I. 
Showing the Apportionment of State School Moneys and the Total Annual Deductions Made by 
Legislative Acts from 1842 to the Including 1927.' 


Total School 
Moneys—One-Third of 
State Revenue & 


Average Int. on Sch. Fund Rate 
Daily Certificates, Per Pupil 
Attendance. Small Refunds in A.D. A. App. 


Year *Enumeration. & Balances. *Enumeration. 


Annual Deduc- 
tions Made 
by Legislature 


Total Net 
Apportionment 
to all Schools for Equalization 

on Basis of Rate Per of El. & H. S. 

Teachers Quota Pupilin A.D. Educ. Special 
& Attendance. A. Net App. Types of Educ., 
*Enumeration. *Enumeration. & State Dept. 





1842 * 3,332 $ 1,999.60 * 60 
1850 *173,447 27,751.52 * .16 
1860 *385,639 262,234.52 ° 68 
1870 *585,713 317,159.99 * .54 
1880 322.986 515,286.09 1.59 
1890 384,627 861,386.40 2.24 
1900 460,012 990,430.56 2.15 
1910 490,374 1,805,381.71 3.68 
1911 488,619 1,789,912.87 3.66 
1912 493,444 1,832,746.00 3.71 
1913 494,309 1,882,553.63 3.81 
1914 515,233 1,931,889.45 3.71 
1915 528,153 1,947,669.11 3.69 
1916 528,455 1,954,134.95 3.70 
1917 531,859 2,220,612.08 4.18 
1918 505,670 2,582,500.77 5.11 
1919 470,759 2,946,538.86 6.29 
1920 531,221 3,642,676.33 6.86 
1921 567,977 4,934,955.42 8.84 
1922 579,629 5,146,839.55 8.87 
1923 659,970 3,975,778.57 6.02 
1924 579,513 4,459,739.63 7.70 
1925 595,305 3,808,501.28 6.40 
1926 587,565 4,113,475.64 7.00 
1927 585,460 4,095,791.75 6.99 


$ 1,999.60 * .60 000,000.00 
27,751.52 > 000,000.00 
262,234.52 * 68 000,000.00 
317,159.99 * 54 000,000.00 
515,286.09 $1.59 000,000.00 
861,386.40 2.24 000,000.00 
990,246.10 2.15 184.46 

1,792,303.58 3.65 13,078.13 
1,769,274.62 3.62 20,638.25 
1,804,070.41 3.66 28,675.59 
1,644,651.22 3.33 237,902.41 
1,653,940.62 3.21 277,948.83 
1,631,835.82 3.09 315,833.29 
1,608,827.16 3.04 345,307.79 
1,668,260.39 3.14 552,351.69 

2,000,859.86 3.96 581,640.91 

2,312,735.10 4.01 633,803.76 

2,887,622.39 5.44 755,053.94 

4,187,973.60 7.37 746,981.82 

4,337,790.09 7.48 809,049.46 

3,246,989.09 4.92 728,789.48 

3,659,946.68 6.32 799,792.95 

2,485,147.68 4.17 1,323,353.60 

2,249,697.97 3.83 1,863,777.67 
2.044,256.72 3.49 2,051,435.03 





1 Source of Data: Report of the Public Schools of the State of Missouri, especially the certified true 
apportionment of State School Moneys among the several counties in the State of Missouri by the State 


Superintendent of Schools. 


* Indicate that the school enumeration was used instead of the average daily attendance which was 


not available for 1842, 1850, 1860, and 1870. 


Outstanding facts from Table I 
(1) The general assemblies disbursed 
school moneys to all school districts with- 
out any deductions for the equalization of 
educational opportunities or special edu- 
cation until 1910. (2) Sinee 1910 the 
general assemblies have gradually increased 


decreased in 1927 to $6.99 per pupil in 
average daily attendance. This decrease 
was partly due to a decrease of the general 
current state revenues from 1922 to 1927. 
(5) No school revenues acts have ever 
been enacted, except that one-third of the 
state revenues and the interest on the 
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school fund certificates should go to the 
support of the public schools. Since 1922 
with the school fund actually decreasing 
over $1,000,000 and the state legislature 
starting a state equalization program that 
cost in 1927 another $1,000,000, no new 
state school revenue laws have been enact- 
ed to support the schools with increasing 
attendance even on the basis of 1922. (6) 
Since 1922, school average daily attend- 
ance increased 5,831 days. 
Conclusions from Table I: 

(1) The general assemblies of Missouri 
have recognized elementary and second- 
ary education as a function of the state 
for the total appropriations for such edu- 
cation has gradually increased up to 1922. 
The general assemblies since 1922 have 
recognized elementary and secondary edu- 
cation as a state function but not to the 
extent as the general assemblies prior to 
1922. (2) The legislatures have adopt- 
ed and followed two general principles 
for disbursing state school moneys. The 
first one is to distribute equally all or 
part of the school moneys to all the school 
districts of the state on the same basis, 
as teacher quota and attendance quota. 
The second principle was to apportion to 
the school districts of low assessed valu- 
ation additional state moneys for the pur- 
pose of more nearly equalizing the educa- 
tional opportunities in both elementary 
and secondary schools. (3) The state has 
failed to provide sufficient state school rev- 
enue to carry out its worthy principles of 
distribution. Since 1922, it has even been 
deducting from the decreasing general 
school fund to equalize educational op- 
portunities, not in all the poorer districts, 
but certain districts according to popu- 
lation. Money is taken from some very 
poor districts to equalize educational op- 
portunities in other districts of low valu- 
ations. 

Table II shows the annual amounts that 
the general assemblies since 1910 appro- 
priated for special educational purposes 
to be deducted from the total school 
moneys. A careful study of this table 
will show the recent tendencies in respect 
to state support of different types of edu- 
cation in Missouri and a tendency to econ- 
omize on the general state revenue by 
making unnecessary deductions from the 
already decreasing and entirely too small 
state school fund. (See Table IT). 
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Outstanding facts of Table II. 

(1) The general assemblies started to 
disburse school moneys of the state for 
the purpose of equalizing education in 
1910 and this type of state education 
equalization has increased from a total 
appropriation of $13,078 to $2,051,435 
in 1927. The greater part of the equali- 
zation fund was used to extend high 
school opportunities. (2) Besides the 
deductions for equalization purposes, the 
aid for teacher-training, special schools 
for defective, and vocational training 
have regularly been appropriated from 
the state school fund. In 1924, the teach- 
er-training appropriation was made from 
the general revenue fund. (3) The state 
support of county superintendents was 
taken from the school fund from 1917 to 
1919, and thereafter from the general rev- 
enues until 1926. In 1926 and 1927, the 
appropriations for county superintendents 
salaries were made from the school fund. 
(4) From 1925 to and including 1927, 
part or all of the support of the state 
department of education was made from 
the public school fund, and all the aid 
for physical education and negro schools. 
(5) The recent increase in the deduc- 
tions from the general school fund is to 
pay the increasing cost of the state equali- 
zation program. This is a worthy pro- 
gram, but it is unequalizing to equalize. 

Conelusions: (1) At least all the 
publie school fund, as it now exists, should 
be paid to all school districts on basis of 
teacher-unit. (2) A state equalization 
fund should be created to aid all districts 
after voting the constitutional limit to 
maintain an elementary school term of 
eight months and provide free high school 
education by tuition or maintenance of 
such high schools. 

The state program of supporting ele- 
mentary and secondary education defeats 
the purposes of equalization for the state 
has not provided sufficient funds to equal- 
ize educational opportunities in all dis- 
tricts. It takes from one district to aid 
another. Furthermore, it does not equal- 
ize to a definite minimum program, there- 
fore, the poorest schools in the state re- 
ceive no aid for they will not qualify to 


receive state aid. 
The legislature should adopt a mini- 
mum school program and then raise suf- 
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ficient ‘state revenue to provide such 
program in every school after the maxi- 
mum effort as defined in the constitution 
is made. 


COURT DECISIONS. 

A study in 1926 was made to determine 
what influence court decisions have had 
upon public elementary and secondary 
education in Missouri from points of 
view of (1) State authorization and con- 
trol (2) Organization of school districts, 
(3) Publie school funds, (4) Boards of 
education, (5) Public school teachers, and 
(6) Pupils and patrons. It was concluded 
from this investigation that the courts 
have given the broadest possible interpre- 
tations to the laws and the constitution 
so as to promote the cause of public edu- 
cation. 

In January 1928, the Supreme Court 
rendered a decision that only consolidated 
school districts which include a village or 
incorporated town can levy more than 
65 cents per $100 valuation for current 
school purposes. Thus, rural sections are 
denied the opportunity to vote more than 
65 cents in support of elementary and 
secondary education. It is to be regretted 
that rural sections are not permitted by 
the constitution to make the same local 
effort for the support of public education 
that villages and incorporated towns are 
permitted to vote. This court decision 
complicates a state school program which 
will equalize education so that all dis- 
tricts will have free of tuition eight ele- 
mentary grades and four grades of high 
school. It compels the minimum local 
school district levy to be 65 cents if the 
state attempts to equalize the burden of 
education uniformly in rural and city 
districts. 


II. COSTS OF THE DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF EDUCATION IN MISSOURI. 

In the construction of a state school 
program, it is essential to know what the 
different types of education actually cost 
in the State. A comprehensive study was 
made of the cost of elementary education, 
rural education, and high school education 
in eleven representative counties of Mis- 
souri for the school year 1923-1924 by Mr. 
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Urban.* The data of this study is signifi- 
cant here for the amount of school revenue 
has remained practically constant since 
1923-1924. Furthermore, there has not 
been any marked changes in the average 
salaries paid in the three types of schools 
since that date. 

The median county of the eleven repre- 
sentative ones of Mr. Urban’s study 
showed the following school costs per pu- 
pil in average daily attendance; (1) High 
schools spent $71.23 for salaries, $14.07 
for incidental expenses, or $85.30 for total 
current expenses: (2) Elementary schools 
spent $28.24 for salaries; $10.95 for in- 
cidentals, or $38.42 for total current ex- 
penses; (3) Rural schools spent $28.16 
for teachers salaries, $7.62 for incidental 
expenses, or $36.71 for total current ex- 
penses. It is evident from these statistics 
that the total costs per pupil in average 
daily attendance in high schools are ap- 
proximately two and one-third times the 
elementary school totals and two times 
the rural school totals. 

Mr. Urban’s study also pointed out the 
variation in the average daily attendance 
per teacher in different types of schools. 
This data is essential in determining the 
number of pupils necessary to determine 
a teacher-unit. ‘‘Taken by counties, the 
average daily attendance per teacher is 
distributed as follows; first class high 
school .20, second class high school 18, 
third class high school 15, elementary 
school 30 and rural school 19.”’ 

A state school program must consider 
state aid for elementary education sep- 
arated from the aid given to high school 
education. 

The total school expenditures for teach- 
ers wages, incidental expenses, building 
expenses are shown in Table III. 


TABLE III 


This table points out that there has 
actually been a decrease in the current 
expenditures (teachers wages and _ inci- 
dentals) in the last three years. There 
has been a slight increase in the building 
expenditures. 


1 Urban, Comparisons of costs of Elementary and 
Secondary Education in Missouri, 1923-1924. Thesis, 1925. 
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TABLE III. 
Distribution of School Expenditures by Years.' 
Teachers’ Incidental Building 

Year Wages Expenses Purposes 
1913 $ 9,766,224.00 $ 2,931.660.00 $ 3,924.082.00 
1914 10,451,762.00 3,119,268.00 4,125,022.00 
1915 10,840,862.00 3,461,268.00 5,360,598.00 
1916 11,362,963.00 3,542,560.00 4,584,931.00 
1917 11,654,376.00 3,709,997.00 4,368,790.00 
1918 13,498,882.00 4,387,226.00 4,929,503.00 
1919 14,267,200.00 4,485,939.00 3,249,279.00 
1920 16,831,754.00 5,432,867.00 5,783,431.00 
1921 21,352,797.00 6,677,720.00 7,138,247.00 
1922 24,472,543.00 7,700,883.00 8,608,823.00 
1923 24,569,268.00 8,176,034.00 9,496,752.00 
1924 24,499,346.82 10,104,416.51 11,090,589.56 
1925 26,849,061.68 8,322,618.68 13,588,379.28 
1926 28,008,576.61 11,663,998.34 13,244,530.91 
1927 28,605,159.91 9,631,419.42 16,917,461.14 





1 Data for 1913 to 1923 from “‘Facts Concerning Public 
Education in Missouri, 1924. Data for 1924 to 1927 from 
the Report of Public Schools for those years. Tables 
lI, IV, V,' VI, VII, VIII.) 


Briefly, it may be concluded that now 
is the time for the state government to 
come to the aid of the local districts, in- 
stead of retrenching. School expendi- 
tures ought to inerease rapidly in Mis- 
souri until every boy and girl are pro- 
vided with at least eight months of ele- 
mentary school and four years of high 
school. 

If the state government assumes a part 
in school support equivalent to that as- 
sumed by other states of similar ability, 
it is essential that the expenditures for 
schools be carefully analysed so that aid 
may be apportioned where needed and 
where it will equalize educational oppor- 
tunity. Therefore, Table IV is given. 


TABLE Iv. 
Percentage of Total Annual School Expenditure Devoted 
to the Different Items of Expense... 





Teachers’ Incidental Building 
Year Wages Expenses Purposes 
1913 58.8 17.6 23.6 
1914 59.0 17.6 23.3 
1915 55.0 17.6 27.3 
1916 58.3 18.2 23.5 
1917 59.1 18.8 22.1 
1918 59.2 19.2 21.6 
1919 64.7 20.4 14.8 
1920 60.0 19.4 20.6 
1921 60.7 19.0 20.3 
1922 60.0 18.9 21.1 
1923 58.1 19.3 22.4 
1924 53.6 22.1 24.3 
1925 55.1 17.1 27.8 
1926 52.9 22.1 25.0 
1927 51.9 17.5 30.6 





Since 1925 the percentage of total 
school expenditures used for teachers sal- 
aries has decreased from 55.1 to 51.9. The 
pereentage spent for incidental expenses 
has been irregular for different years. The 
percentage spent for building was the 
greatest in 1927. The state ought to pro- 
vide more aid, particularly for teachers. 

Under the topie of school cost, it is 
essential to observe the change in assessed 
valuation and the change in school levy 


by years for about 95.4 per cent of the 
school revenue in Missouri is derived 
from local tax levies on the assessed prop- 
erty. See Table V which has been 
brought up to date from ‘‘ Facts Concern- 
ing Public Education in Missouri.’’ 








TABLE V. 
Change in Assessed Valuation and Average Rate of 
School Levy. 

Year Assessed Valuation Average 

rate of 
Amount. (a) Percent school 
increase levy 

over 1913. (b) 

epg $1,605.481.772 j= «ccc 60 
ee asccdkeerad 1,727,217,135 1.9 62 
BRIE ey 1,785,913,334 5.3 63 
Ds depeveanis 1,971,501,815 16.3 64 
ee: sic ddikewe 1,887,588,588 11.3 64 
hie in whi 2,042,334,513 20.5 66 
BOP decesckhves 2,327,446,403 37.3 67 
Se wiendiceous 2,577,534,993 52.0 72 
De ‘cvereenese 3,580,117,876 111.2 53 
Se tM e-we ca wee 4,579,615,213 170.1 48 
eS 4,198,811,738 147.6 49 
De asweentend 4,256,579,939 52 
DD @eneneckes 4,265,835,412 55 
fe 4,385,163,172 54 
ee RR 4,231,531,343 57 





This table shows that as the state effort 
to support public education has decreased 
and that valuations have about remained 
unchanged that local effort has had to 
increase. It is obvious that if education 
grows in Missouri to give a satisfactory 
minimum program that other means of 
revenue besides direct levies on decreas- 
ing valuations will have to be made. It 
may be necessary to reform our system of 
assessments. 

III. Increase in Attendance and in High 
Schools Established. 

In the last few years there has been a 
decrease in state school apportionments, 
in assessed valuations, and in the total 
amount spent for current school expenses 
in Missouri. It is now significant to note 
if there has been a corresponding de- 
crease in school attendance and in the 
number of high schools established. 

















TABLE VI. 
Increase in Attendance. 
Year Total Days Attendance. 
Percent 
Number increase 
over 1913. 

BEDE dbid bs KV Bw bie WAS O da 79,066,564 

DE shi nth~exadedeeest+<ces 83,811,819 6.0 
Be a aan webs cdbe ics eticdk 85,492,496 8.1 
BE eustiootss nebierckecnee’ 85,475,917 8.1 
Lh cancae a hencen ne 6aS 87,989,221 11.3 
DOGO +b iawids He cb Zeb CRGeR 83,968,993 6.2 
ED .dc0pdkes 606 h<haweennas 84,437,292 6.4 
GED cos Sowsceccakohse esse Eee 86,889,194 9.9 
SO x « Fea oe wedet semen syne 93,043,647 17.7 
Sh é.dieéaamanddehrae? 6s 96,942,124 22.6 
BE cb secb weeds dawson ccess 98,952,797 25.2 
DE guninénventasaewens 606 97,857,542 23.8 
DD ic dieun dW paws wee Oe ee ee 100,803,745 27.5 
DE devaeedcoseseurencseus 100,253,649 26.8 
ST. sss sseesndeannesnrecene 101,.843.797 28.8 
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In all types of schools, rural elementary 
and high school, the attendance in recent 
years has increased at the rate of over 
1,000,000 days, except for school year 
1924-1925. The alternation of school work 
has evidently affected the attendance. 

There are still large areas in Missouri 
that do not have a free high school for 
the four grades as is now provided by 
more than a majority of the states. Let 
us note the increase in high school en- 
rollment and graduates. 


TABLE VII. 
Increase in Hich School Enroliment and Graduates. 


High School Enrollment Hieh School Graduates 
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growth of high schools in the recent years. 
In 1927, there were 358 of the total 933 
high schools districts classified as con- 
solidated districts. Seventy-nine of these 
districts provided transportation at dis- 
trict expense. 

The facts are that school attendance 
particularly in high school is rapidly in- 
creasing. Why a retrenchment in school 
revenues and expenditures? It is not 
occurring in other states. 


IV. Length of School Term and High 
School Patronage from non-High 
School Districts. 


The third elass high school districts 











Percent Percent 

Increase Increase mntai ini d " 
Sin Number over 1918. Number over sig maintain a minimum term of eight 
1300 a Ok eee cece months. The first and second class high 
1914 ....... 45,179 6.8 6,395 8.1 schools maintain a minimum term of nine 
OD ndiewei 49,708 17.5 6,801 9.7 ne ear 
he a 59,285 40.2 7,866 26.8 months. In the rural districts, the length 
ae 61,573 45.6 8,109 30.7 conidia &: 
Pokal 61,860 483 8414 35.7 of term of school varies. The follow ing 
wees ere ones a4 aa 8 table shows the length of term in the 
1921 Se ene 74.248 75.6 10.730 73.0 rural schools for 1925-1926 and 1926-1927. 
BEES -- +000 88.506 208.0 12.338 5 In 1925-1926, there were 1192 districts 
GB. caesse 90,931 115.0 14,046 126.5 ; ; > : 
aie taa 98,094 131.8 13,833 123.1 with less than eight month term and this 
Boas 103,221 144.1 16,827 171.1 abe cele One ; oe. 

Ei eh 109/291 158.5 15°109 143.6 number increased to 1256 in 1926-1927. 
Pe 112.713 166.5 18.048 191.0 In 1925-1926, 85.2 per cent of the rural 
TABLE VIII. 

Number of Public High Schools in Each Class in Missouri (a). 

Clas’ 
of Year 
school 

1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
First ....... 180 212 224 236 258 279 302 829 396 446 504 542 562 586 589 
Second ...... 67 74 83 93 9% 105 116 100 94 #4113 98 89 87 «+8 90 
Third ...... 154 172 191 206 192 204 188 198 166 130 189 154 165 210 254 
PERS 701 458 498 535 545 6588 606 622 656 689 786 685 614 690 938 





With this remarkable increase in high 
school enrollment, it is again obvious that 
Missouri high school students are receiv- 
ing inferior high school training for the 
attendance is rapidly increasing and the 
state expenditures are decreasing. 

The desire of the rural people to pro- 
vide free high school education for their 
children has caused a very rapid increase 
in the number of high schools. 

The above table indicates the rapid 


schools have school terms of eight months 
or more and this percentage for 1926-1927 
dropped to 84.3 for the school year 1926- 
1927. Therefore, Missouri is also drift- 
ing backward in the length of school term 
in the rural districts. 

Data are available for the past few 
years to determine how many rural eighth 
grade graduates attended high school the 
first year after graduation and paid their 
tuition. 








TABLE IX-+ 
Distribution of the Lengths of School Terms in the Rural Districts of Missouri for 1925-1926 and 1926-1927. 
Term under 4to6 6 to 8 Exactly More than Total No. 
4 months. months. months. 8 months. 8 months. Districts 
PEED *ewevecovccewescouenuseuses 50 270 972 6,583 230 8005 
DE 6. tb 0 6:44 Btn dee ee kel 50 251 955 6,509 240 8005 





1 Report of the public schools of Missouri, 1926 & 1927. 
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TABLE X? 
The Number of Eizht Grade Graduates Who Attend High School First Year After Graduation 
1925-1926 ae 1926-1927 
No. of Eighth No. of These No. Eighth No. of These 
Grade Graduates who attended Grade Grad. Who Attend 
Last Year H. S. Last Year. H. 8S. 
All Rural School Districts .......... 18,551 9,469 10,651 5,600 
First Class H. S. Districts .......... 26,948 22,125 26,714 23,239 
Second Class H. S. Districts ......... 881 819 604 527 
Se Gee TE, Dn ccasoscccsccccces 1,404 1,221 979 835 
Unclassified H. S. Districts .......... 124 111 184 143 
Rated TE. B, . Wistelate. co.cc ccccceeses 29,357 24,276 28,481 24,744 





The per cent of the total rural school 
graduates who entered high school the 
first year after graduation in 1925-1926 
were 51.1, and in 1926-1927 52.5 per cent 
entered high school. More than half of 
the rural eighth grade graduates entered 
high school and paid their own tuition. 

In all the high schoo] districts 24,276 
or 82.6 per cent of the total number of 
eighth grade graduates entered high 
school in 1925-1926, and in 1926-1927 86.1 
per cent entered high school. 

Therefore, it is evident that more than 
a majority in the non-high school districts 
desire a high school education for they 
have paid their tuition for such a privil- 
ege. Over three-fourths of the eighth 
grade graduates of high school districts 
enter high school. 

V. Minimum Educational Program for 
Missouri. 

The minimum program should consist 
of an educational undertaking which is 
found in all the communities of the state. 

From Table IX, it is evident that 84.3 
per cent of the total rural districts in the 
state in 1926-1927 had eight months or 
more school term. The first eight grades 
are practically made available for terms 
of eight months throughout the state. 
Therefore, the minimum educational of- 
fering should be at least an eight month 
term for all districts. 

From Table X, it is shown that 52.5 of 
all the eighth grade graduates of the 
rural districts of the state in 1926-1927 
attended high school the first year after 
graduation. More than a majority of the 
rural eighth grade graduates desire a 
high school education for they pay their 
tuition and, many times, board and room 
for that privilege. In the high schools, 
86.1 per cent of the eighth grade grad- 
uates in 1926-1927 entered high school 
the first year after graduation. It is also 


evident that more than a majority of the 


rural, as well as the people of the cities, 
1 Ibid. 


desire a high school education. There- 
fore, the minimum program in Missouri 
should include four grades of high school 
free to every boy and gir] in the state. 

According to the principles that the 
minimum program should consist of the 
type of education found in all communi- 
ties, it is now time for Missouri to afford 
some means to give every boy and girl 
an eight month term of elementary school 
and four grades of high school. 
VI. Comparison of Missouri’s support of 

Education with the other states. 

Further evidence that the state govern- 
ment is not supporting elementary and 
secondary education as it is able can be 
seen by examining the following tables. 

TABLE XI. 
Expenditures for Current Purposes of Pub- 


lic Elementary and Secondary Schools per Pu- 
pil in Attendance in 1924-25.1 


CO ES eee ee $ 76.24 
ee ERE ee eee 144.18 
es See ee oe see 122.33 
a ne 120.75 
ME Whnnce hws db aae aewa seen 115.53 
Ge I nvvccaccesesescouves 113.98 
i, rds aniharsry eae eurearcie wees 110.31 
YS ee ee 110.22 
GD, COBOMREO ccc ccccccccccccccccens 110.01 
a Pn ciacuveak desuuead caes 101.00 

FPO STT ETE TT TET TTT Te. 99.38 
Ba, BIS, soc ance cenmscvnves 98.93 
UR, WORMOOR cccccccwccccccsccsce 97.89 
ee lS I ee 96.08 
Se “Veta aay isk cbees Ge bas HOSS 94.30 
i ON: LG vis dns cwasd ewes 92.74 
NEES a ee er ee 91.54 
REE eee ere 91.59 
eS LS a. cai anmeetig he oii 90.89 
Oe. Wee SOND Se ca cccecscceves 89.48 
SR £6 rs ts ca weds « deeds me 87.47 
Sh, Be PED cc cccccccccesece 86.32 
BE. QAO cc cccccccvccccsccccceces 85.48 
ls IE ire wa usregne oak 0d on edi 84.73 
a re ". cos caee tase co ooo 83.39 
i ocr cin gan étene se ueee 79.96 
a a mee ea amare baal 77.82 
AR ES errr re 75.96 
Se I 5b. 5 awn dd ned eee ees 73.96 
EN i Add ak ka eek wa 71.16 
DE -cawedickteenanenan sone 69.82 
Cr, re as cnc dpmceheee 60a 69.53 
ee, oe on eared en eae 66.01 
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SE ern ea ee 64.04 
3 ee re re 61.66 
EE Rip reat emer seal anGe). 60.61 
Se” WHEE WHE cocccccecsccccwons 59.10 
Pe IR cs cehutdevedaeuwanene 52.37 
Th ME edecekesncenbeeecencesen 51.47 
RR OO ee rer 46.62 
= £4 eer 40.48 
Ce, Bee EE, boc cewtesetedceces 39.17 
Ce ME cain eckubtinedcccevases 36.72 
ls SR nn oa ae oa e bimmiin 35.54 
le Ns oa ia he ale 6b aidehieuiee aie 32.18 
i RR et TE Eee Ne A 28.65 
7  b.ccceehecaskinedes eeeae 28.36 
er eee SA ea 25.86 
Gi ED 6.50.06 60600060000 seex% 21.77 


1Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tional Association, Vol. V, No. 4, Page 217, 
September, 1927. 

Missouri ranks thirty-fifth in the 
amount spent for current expenses per 
child in average daily attendance in the 
elementary and secondary schools in 
1924-25. When Missouri’s ability to pay 
is considered, thirty-fifth place is a defi- 
nite answer that public education in Mis- 
souri needs more liberal support. 

TABLE XII. 

Estimate Value of Tangible Wealth for 1925 
back of each pupil in average daily attendance 
for 1924-25 in the several states. 

STATE Value of Tangible Wealth per 
pupil in average daily attend- 
ance. 





Diy) MI, Gina cla ieee ola Wie oa memo $47,594 
Sis AL. avnk Gis ohsleaia dni aele Galatan 27,176 
ee ers 26,769 
OR Ee er ee 25,759 
Rs Be NED occ cccccccesens 25,379 
Er er 24,822 
ee En. aaa fa a aes ak SR 24,737 
i) CE <5 ¢aeesd00666e0dseeeene 24,581 
it a. gating vic ies prianaTiavenaiaetalies Sae 23,870 
ee «00 a ditddewe aimee 23,525 
i i a i 23,383 
et «vec eeen eed ee ceeinin 23,218 
es ari gar arelgaraara dh ray ad 22,898 
SRE ry sere ant on eee 22,766 
te conde cccantinnennenes 22,511 
eka Se een dec ceel 22,355 
el ED ans ea oes wand pain 22,004 
it in .cotevedsnqungesie deus 21,372 
TN Ce ee 21,141 
REARS RRR = 20,353 
a asin sashes ik vane Ps KR 20,073 
eR EAP Sige See Se ea nek 20,006 
er nee ee ae 19,658 
a ere 19,585 
Rt Sn <cogeeseoeewokonst 19,417 
RE et oiernn ck ibe wind Willa a ataiwenete 19,378 
RE Se 9 oa oe ce inia lg aoe areca eal 18,927 
— ee rene 18,920 
Do 6 dies ie oat bake ie aaa 17,764 
ee ee 17,430 
ED ne a a ond cae ones eanmene 17,384 
et Son eda seunebusnneen 16,438 
i eE WEE. hws Geeweseawe dale 15,961 


I a 15,179 


I a ae ie a i te lace 14,313 
Se WEEE osewedecceoeeed Peeacéuwn 13,028 
Si, SEs xo ockine mand oe akenead eee em 12,948 
oe 6G a iiala es 6 ae eet 12,653 
St (ED << csctaceeeneseenaceee 12,046 
ks Lc. wu hue 6eee € 9 eames 10,324 
Oe ES ec 6kneésdicnmowant bakeu 9,850 
ee SE ode vcvnctcewxens 8,581 
i GD do canadien céccacdensctas 8,557 
i ME nccusensdsesees stances 8,094 
Gy. See GI, nc sc vcvaccenssccs 8,053 
i: SE -ncvneceen bes eeeeuanke 7,998 
JF Ss ae eee 7,734 
Gh... MEE, cneccccccaspecesanceans 5,420 


Source of Data: Estimated Value of Wealth 
is taken from National Wealth, United States, 
1925, Chart 150, National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. Average daily attendance of the 
several states for elementary and secondary 
schools is taken from Statistics of State School 
Systems, 1924-25, Bulletin 1927, No. 13, page 
21, U. S. Bureau of Education. The above 
table was calculated from these datas. 

TABLE XIIl. 

Yearly Current Income of the States for 
1926 back of each Pupil in Average Daily At- 
tendance for 1924-25 in the Several States. 

STATE Yearly current income per 
pupil in average daily at- 


tendance. 

SMe WR vi vis oad see Sresn cvcens $7,719 
Ee a ee Seabee 7,672 
© EE occu ceweteeeebon kam 7,091 
4. Maryland . .....cccscccccscescveee 6,372 
ae) EE, a adi gwbeienenekia 6,219 
6. New Hampshire .........+++++e+5 6,115 
SEO T ree 6,066 
eee . . ctatcetnconednena 5,785 
De IE np adiceicccnses Sen sesen 5,720 
Oe EE. oc ibe ou adea dae ed Som 5,716 
a er a 5,666 
Ee eee ee 5,666 
18. Wyoming ........cceccesececsens 5,449 
14. Pennsylvania ..........2eeeeeeees 5,420 
i (Mey rere re ry cer. 5,179 
16. DBifebtiem 2. ccc ccc ccccccccccscces 5,162 
17. Washington ........ccccceceseees 5,020 
ite ere et 4,816 
19. Oregon ......ceeeeeccecccceccees 4,724 
ee OO Peer Per rerrir re et. 4,673 
I are rere Tre 4,606 
RO er eer 4.579 
Se EEE. vciccccecevecogesseess 4,278 
Oe | IE, ccc ccccccssccbeevuues's 4,125 
Oe WE | kc wc e decdivss vewaees 4,072 
SE. . wind wbweuses cnn geese epee 3,932 
ccd gneeneatsen seed ewen 3,791 
Akasa eehe sea ewe See 3,780 
a ee  cbnseedn tee eeeeeees 3,736 
90. Nebraska .......cccceccecsccvees 3,728 
31. South Dakota ........eeeceesees 3,638 
Cs MN 1 te ceandapwonset gece peees 3,622 
93. New Mexico .....ceccccccceccees 8,345 
84, Louisiana ........+-eeeeeeeeeeeee 3,181 
85. Kentucky .......-seeeeeecerecees 3,031 
86. Virginia ......-.e-eeeeeeeeeeeees 2,992 
87. West Virginia .......---eeeeeeees 2,920 
88. North Dakota ......----eeeeeeeeees 2,915 
Oe TIEN cc, voccsecddaccssccecoonsees 2,893 
40. Oklahoma .....-..--eeeeeceeeees 2,636 








a ED) 6.646 6.44 weds seenee vs emeies 2,521 
Se cb Cadac duedl ceded evecewes 2,489 
a ee bbc cs ad ec sccaask sh 2,380 
Or SOD odwabh as viadscrecse d¥ne¥e 2,353 
EE 5 ards dSacdsesdscwee ewes 2,286 
a a rs 2,092 
Abe eee eee er 2,060 
i IE 55.6 6. 000d s 6040 Seenens 1,527 





Sources of Data: Yearly current income is 
taken from the News Bulletin of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Feb. 1927. 
Average daily attendance of the several states 
for elementary and secondary schools is taken 
from Statistics of State School System, 1924- 
25, Bulletin 1927, No. 13, page 21, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education. The above table was cal- 
culated from these data. 

Table XII shows that Missouri ranked 
twenty-eighth in 1925 in respect to the 
estimate value of tangible wealth back of 
each pupil in average daily attendance. 
In other words, Missouri has the ability 
to pay as compared with the other states’ 
ability on the basis of tangible wealth, to 
rank twenty-eighth in the amount spent 
for current expenses per pupil in average 
daily attendance. If Missouri would pay 
up to her ability in respect to tangible 
wealth, she would provide sufficient rev- 
enue for a current school expenditure of 
$73.96 per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance instead of $60.61—an increase of 
$13.35 per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance. (See Table I). This would have 
amounted to a_ statewide increase of 
school revenues of $7,947,321.75 for 1924- 
1925 (595,305 average daily attendance 
for 1924-1925 times $13.35). Wisconsin 
ranked twenty-eighth in 1924-1925 by 
spending $73.96 per pupil in average daily 
attendance for current school expenses 
with an ability to pay considerable below 
that of Missouri. 

Table XIII shows that Missouri ranked 
twenty-third in respect to the yearly ecur- 
rent income back of each pupil in average 
daily attendance in 1924-25. If Missouri 
would pay up to her ability as compared 
with the other states’ ability on the basis 
of the yearly current income, she would 
provide sufficient revenue for a current 
school expenditure of $84.73, per pupil in 
average daily attendance instead of 
$60.61—an increase of $24.12 per pupil in 
average daily attendance. This would 
have amounted to a state wide increase 
of $14,358,756.60 for 1924-1925 (595,305 
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average daily attendance in Missouri for 
1924-1925 times $24.12). 

To more definitely define the problem 
for investigation let us see if it is the 
state or local school districts which have 
failed to provide adequate public school 
financial support. 

TABLE XIV. 


Percentage of total school revenue receipts 
1924-1925 from the State (including aid for 
vocational education). 





State Percentage of total school 
revenue receipts. 
Continental U. 5. .....ccccccccccess 16.0 
ei ahr oe, os wrangle nace MEE m 81.5 
i ES aaa cure rtie ¢ +0 Sek waned es 45.6 
i RE oi ata 5 gs bem eg A rare 37.8 
ie NE oo en eh oe neue ae ae 35.5 
CE, bc cV ec at te aeiectucduan 34.1 
Re SB a6 0 ie dBi ne owes de chee 33.2 
al? TI tanctn le Se ut rasan al tests lel le 32.7 
De. i . chdus whielsiatteloutms econne 29.3 
et, EL bind is il bapa 4 od aee aa 27.9 
ee EE n.d cue oun cd we ctevedsednd 27.4 
Bit SNE | wn cc W deb ecnbe ss eemaien 27.2 
Ree. AB A earns Judeind Sadean se Madan ee 27.0 
as Se TINS Sate ner ceW aces vaceenas 26.4 
IEE AE eer pre 25.2 
ck ho ie a a a ee oe ny in ee ome 23.3 
Bs SE ED wo taceens snssraesesenad 22.5 
Bei ~ NO ok awa cote ns e+ eeuns deed 21.7 
DE x 5 kc Gie'e ow dade oe dS uwD 21.4 
ee IS 2 6S, an cee Seek banee® 21.0 
i ee OE Sra heehee ane aa 20.8 
Di. SE 62.2 >+pesecbosucet erates 20.7 
es * SM SS 2S 2 Ss Fe ko Sa tla ce wae 20.7 
Sl) NE ee Soe Co ee a gelee ea eie 20.5 
he err 20.5 
i: ees Oe eke kkaen edie 18.8 
ee I” ols ae sc ceccneeehels 18.3 
i MEE “toons ddaddcctdnassvnnd de ont 16.9 
ee EE eee ere rere a 14.8 
Se EN in cbaiccacsae cases 11.1 
et OO es ew veces s cen eee tana 11.0 
ee nk ck ke cad 0sss6sonwo eas 10.3 
TO TTET Ieee ee Tee ree 10.3 
Se i CE isc e acon ds stun pede 9.9 
es PUI = isc ce ccdssrincdceves ems 9.5 
ey SEPOEEE: .4.25%00065 See deaaM 9.4 
I no 5d6655 5555 s4655s 000 ee SR ES 8.0 
i, I ccs nck eeaab wees eoey eke 7.8 
Se WIE 55 a3 ks ccc dens ore ceRe 7.4 
“ee CRD: sna cided ccd ccc scacge 7.1 
Oy EN hes Sth ek ebb Reese ob oo oes 6.9 
CARR, Ee eer ee 6.6 
i EE re bk ccc e he beeddacn seas eee 5.6 
So: ee MONE 65005 58e8ba0nne ss Shes 5.5 
as TO 5 66-5405 5446 600 bea se oe obs epee 4.8 
UE. A cA She ebeacdeveoccws eevee 4.0 
a Se” 54454425453 %eb0e000 008 oR 3.8 
i Fs 8 542555 5ebabes bacsend wkeEts 3.8 
OR nk ote atc he ebe de b's oe kee s Ba 1.4 





Source of Data: U.S. Bureau of Education, 
Statistics of State School Systems, 1924-1925, 
Bulletin, 1927, No. 13, page 37. 
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TABLE XV. 
Percentage of total school revenue receipts 
1924-1925 from the County. (There are only 
28 states that have a county school fund.) 


State Percentage of total School 
revenue. 

ET ES RR rrr 10.1 

ie, ee so ee ee ee ore 71.4 
De, BE Dk ccbccec cise ceeadeuee 65.3 
a RUORG POUR 80. FS ek eodnes 65.1 
Sa Otic), ars 6 Shi chia b cates na Oba om 56.6 
i ER. 06.0 oaivanpihuithniisaeaetebees 55.5 
iy “IE Fo cop cakue 66th a cnnlt'l sates 51.7 
T. Pee” kSeee ds ee as BAA i aka 40.5 
CAS, cards <caidhtbiiewtivie« duh enews 39.9 
i ER, ie ccc wi nacumiqgenes aeee 37.3 
ee ee a ee cen ila a aks 35.2 
Ss Ro 405 4m bn ead dea kee are obo aie 32.6 
| ee ARP POA a eee ete 32.0 
Be SE. eae Wik Gis oh idusius, chibi ed 30.9 
Bi CN i bc ase ewes wide ile end 27.8 
ae a nen, ee 27.2 
i ED nk. cacatcesnioehscas cerns 26.7 
Ra. | en SRE Sb aed ec cws ste ceeeott 24.1 
i, TL SS Gisiee 0 deb. oo bR4 ES 4aGR eau 19.1 
ih Sn | wld cteennsaensnsacdeeeeshi 19.0 
Oe eer ees er ee 17.3 
at MD. sigs oy o> 0u tee 300 oe on oe 13.9 
By "WE ccc sc cscenscessevesevetes 13.1 
es. SE, Sek, ks ata a heclbib cial onthe obi 12.7 
ee Fe oan do ls nomen ta eereininaal 8.5 
Se: Se SR a ca 2 dina ehe e heehee 5.3 
i "Sc acsebecdgcaneecssbanaeuae ss a 1.0 
BPA CR: eee Core 6 
Se HEE. KiwitthisbadwcdeeKideowses 4 





U. S. Bureau of Education, Statistics of 
State School System 1924-1925, Bulletin, 1927, 


No. 13, page 37. é 
Missouri ranks forty-first in the per- 


centage of the total revenue receipts pro- 
vided by the State for elementary and 
secondary schools in 1924-1925 and only 
.4 of one percent comes from the county. 
Since Florida, Ohio, and Colorado re- 
ceive relatively a large percentage of their 
revenue from the county, Missouri actual- 
ly ranks forty-fourth in providing school 
funds from state and county sources. 

The loeal school districts in Missouri 
provided 93 per cent of the total school 
revenue in 1924-1925. Evidently, the 
principle that elementary and secondary 
education is practically a private or local 
community matter for the wealthy and 
the poor districts has been accepted by 
the past general assemblies. (See Table 
XVI). 

It is evident that the state should as- 
sume more of the cost of public education. 
Practically all the local school districts 
giving the minimum program are taxing 
themselves to the limit or illegally beyond 
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the limit to maintain eight elementary 


grade and four high school grades. 
TABLE XVI 
Percentage of Revenue Receipts, 1924-25 
from local School Districts. 
Percentage of total 
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State School Systems, 1924-1925. Bulletin, 
1927, No. 13, Page 37. 


SUMMARY OF PRESENT SCHOOL SIT- 
UATION IN MISSOURI. 

1. The educational clauses in the con- 
stitution make support of elementary and 
secondary education a state function. 
However, the state constitution makes no 
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provisions for secondary education as 
separated from elementary education. 


2. The total state school fund per pu- 
pil in average daily attendance was $1.59 
in 1880 and it gradually increased with 
the increases of the state revenue until 
the total school fund in 1922 was $8.57 
per pupil in average daily attendance. 
There has been a marked decrease in the 
total state school moneys since 1922 for 
in 1927 it dropped to $6.99 per pupil in 
average daily attendance. This decrease 
is due to less general state revenue. 

3. The total net apportionment to all 
schools on teacher quota and attendance 
quota was $7.48 in 1922 which was the 
largest amount that was ever appropri- 
ated in the public schools. The net ap- 
portionment decreased to $3.49 in 1927. 
This decrease was due to the deductions 
made from the public school fund for 
equalization purposes and special edu- 
cational aids. 

4. State rural school equalization ap- 
portionment has increased from $13,078.- 
13 in 1910 to $358,221.00 in 1927. Rural 
districts are required to vote the maxi- 
mum of 65 cents to participate in this 
equalization fund. 

5. The total amount of high school 
equalization aid has increased from $85,- 
169.53 in 1913 to $861,029.66 in 1927. This 
rapid increase has occurred during the 
last three years when the 1925 consoli- 
dated aid bill was passed. The State 
legislature has enacted five different high 
school aid bills but it has in every case 
taken the money from the general State 
School fund to pay these aids. 

6. Since the equalization funds are 
taken from the general school funds, it 
decreases the support of part of the high 
school districts to aid other high school 
districts. The equalization money is dis- 
tributed largely to towns which have less 
than 500 children enumerated. There- 
fore, a large number of city schools over 
500 children enumerated, with low valu- 
ations, are receiving less from the state in 
order to aid districts that are sometimes 
more able to pay. In a number of in- 
stances the high school aid unequalizes in 
trying to equalize high school opportun- 
ities. 


7. Besides, the state deducting all the 
equalization funds from the state public 
school fund, they have in recent years de- 
ducted the appropriations for teacher- 
training, vocational education, county 
superintendent salaries, and support of 
the state department of education from 
this fund. (See Table IL). The deduc- 
tions of $2,051,435.03 in 1927 have only 
left $2,044,246.72 in the general school 
fund to be distributed to all schools. 

8. The legislatures of Missouri have 
enacted worthy equalization laws to aid 
the weak schools, but it has failed to pro- 
vide any additional state revenue to pay 
these aids without deducting from all 
the schools regular apportionment. 

9. Court decisions have been given the 
broadest interpretation for public edu- 
cation, however, the Supreme Court in 
1928 rendered a decision that affected all 
consolidated districts. No consolidated 
school district, not including an incorpo- 
rated town, can levy over 65 cents for 
elementary and secondary education. 
Therefore, high school education is not 
recognized in the Constitution. 

10. High School education in eleven 
representative counties in Missouri in 
1923-1924 cost approximately two and 
one-third times what elementary educa- 
tion cost and two times what rural educa- 
tion cost. 

11. The total current school expenses 
in Missouri in 1927 was $1,000,000 less 
than what was spent in 1926. The at- 
tendance of all schools for the same years 
increased over 1,500,000 days. 

12. The total state valuations have de- 
ereased over $150,000,000 from 1926 to 
1927, and the average school rate has in- 
creased from 54 cents in 1926 to 57 cents 
in 1927. 

13. The total number of high schools 
(first, second, and third class) has only 
increased from 896 in 1926 to 933 in 1927. 
The largest growth in number of high 
schools was in 1925 when they increased 
from 685 to 814. This rapid increase was 
partly due to the 1925 consolidated aid 
laws. 

14. In 1926, there were 1192 rural dis- 
tricts with less than an eight month term, 
and in 1927 this number had increased to 
1256. 
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15. High school education is desired 
by more than majority of the people in 
the rural school districts for in 1926 52.5 
per cent of all rural eighth grade grad- 
uates not living in consolidated high 
school districts paid their tuition and at- 
tended high school in 1927. 

16. The minimum school program in 
Missouri should inelude not less than 
eight month rural school term and a four 
grades of high school free of tuition. 
This type of school program should be 
found in all the districts of the state. © 

17. If the state government would sup- 
port elementary and secondary schools 
as other states do, it must raise at least 


$8,000,000 more for the support of public 
schools. When this is done Missouri is 
just paying up to her ability in tangible 
wealth as compared with the other states. 
When Missouri’s current income is com- 
pared with the other states with respect 
to school costs, Missouri will be doing 
as well as the other states if she should 
raise at least $14,000,000, for public educa- 
tion. 

18. The percentage of total school rev- 
enue derived from the state government 
in Missouri is 6.6 per cent. Missouri ranks 
forty-first in the amount of the total 
school revénues provided by the state 
government. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TENTATIVE FINANCIAL 
PROGRAM 


HESE SUGGESTIONS are based up- 

on data collected and tabulated by 

Roseoe V. Cramer during the past 
year in cooperation with the Missouri State 
Teachers Association and in connection 
with his work in pursuit of the Ph.D. 
degree in the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

The need for more state school revenue 
presented in this issue under the head 
‘*Present School Situation in Missouri’’ is 
also the work of Mr. Cramer. 

The school laws of several states have 
been studied for suggestions and a sum- 
mary of these studies are on file in the M. S. 
T. A. offices. 

Personal visits have been made to several 
of the states by members of the Legislative 
Committee with a view of seeing first hand 
the workings of these laws, and of ascertain- 
ing so far as possible the reaction of the 
schools and the people to them. 

Among the data on Missouri schools col- 
lected for the purpose of determining in 
detail the results of any proposed legisla- 
tion are those contained in a table which 
sets out the following facts for the 567 
first class high schools in Missouri: 

a. Total assessed valuation. 

b. Assessed valuation per pupil in actual 

average daily attendance. 

c. Assessed valuation per pupil in weighted 

average daily attendance. 

d. Total current school 

omitting capital outlay. 

e. Current school expenditure per pupil in 

actual average daily attendance, for ele- 


mentary and secondary schools. 


expenditures, 


f. Current school expenditure per pupil in 

weighted average daily attendance. 

Total average daily attendance. 

High school average daily attendance. 

Weighted average daily attendance. 

The current school tax levies. 

The total amount raised by local tax levy 

for current school expenses 

l. The total amounts received for current 
expenses from all sources other than local 
tax. 

m. The total amounts that can be raised by 
a local levy of 65 cts on the 100 dollars. 

n. The total amount to be received from a 
large state school fund of $6,100,000, dis- 
tributed on the basis of total days attend- 
ance. 

o. The total sums raised by items 1, m, and 
n. 

p. The total amount that each district would 
need from an equalization fund after hav- 
ing received items indicated in (0) to 
carry out the program of 1926-27. 


pe Brag 


THE PLAN 


The following plan tentatively adopted 
by the legislative committee assumes a mini- 
mum program for all schools, rural and 
city, of eight months elementary school 
and a four year high school. 

1. Repeal all state aids except the text- 
book fund, the vocational aid and probably 
the teacher-training aid. The question of 
repealing all state aids is accepted by the 
committee tentatively some holding that it 
might be better to let them stand as they 
are. Of course the present distribution of 
county and township funds will be undis- 
turbed. 
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2. The State shall create a large state 
school fund based upon the present one- 
third of the revenue, the interest on the 
permanent school fund and an amount to 
be raised by such means as the legislature 
may provide, so that the total of such fund 
shall be not less than $8,000.000. This fund 
is to be distributed to all school districts 
alike on the basis of total days’ attendance, 
further research being necessary to deter- 
mine the details of the method of distribu- 
tion. 

3. The State shall provide an additional 
fund for the purpose of equalization. The 
present thought, based upon available 
data, is that that sum should be at present 
about $3,000,000 and that $5,000,000 will be 
ultimately necessary. This sum is to be 
used to enable each district to attain the 
minimum educational program, if after it 
has levied 65cts on the 100 dollars valua- 
tion and with this and the money from 
other sources including its part of the large, 
general distributive fund, it does not have 
enough money to maintain a school offering 
the minimum opportunities. It is estimated 
that the cost of this minimum program will 
be about $50 per pupil. 

It is evident that any such school receiv- 
ing aid from this equalization fund may 
increase its school above the minimum re- 
quirement by voting a levy higher than 
65cts, provided, of course, that it has within 
its limits an incorporated city, town or vil- 
lage. 

Plans for Additional Legislation. 

From the minutes of the meeting of the 
Legislative Committee held in Columbia on 


June 23rd the following additional action 
concerning legislation is noted. 

That the drafting committee proceed with 
the formulation of a State Wide, Optional 
Community School Bill, exempting cities of 
75,000 or more, and containing provision 
for transportation with special state aid 
therefor. Also that it contain building aid 
for the purpose of stimulating larger ele- 
mentary schools. 

That the committee suggest plans for rais- 
ing the necessary funds for carrying out 
the above state program of education, with 
a view of embodying them in a bill or bills 
to be presented for the consideration of the 
legislature in conjunction with the state 
school finance plan. 

That publicity for the present be directed 
toward the summer schools and the county 
associations. 

That October be used as a special public- 
ity month in the schools and before all the 
people, the committee preparing material 
for this work. 

Resolutions of thanks for special work 
done for the committee by Messrs. Cramer, 
Lee and McClure were passed. Those pres- 
ent at the meeting were: C. H. McClure, 
chairman, Eugene Fair, T. E. Spencer, 
Chas. Parker (representing B. M. Stigall) 
M. B. Vaughn, C. E. Burton, Chas. A. Lee, 
O. G. Sanford, A. F. Elsea, Chas. Myers, 
Byron Cosby, C. B. Hudson, R. V. Cramer, 
Thos. J. Walker and E. M. Carter, secre- 


tary. 


THE BIG BUSINESS OF THE NATION. 


Education is the big business of the nation. 
Officered by a million teachers, the Grand 
Army of the Republic, an army of 25,000,000 
children is marching against the citadels of 
ignorance and superstition and race hatred, 
upholding the traditions and defending the 
ideals of the Republic—an army assembling 
from hill and dale, from city and village, from 
the farm, the workshop, the mine, from in- 
dustry and commerce, from the homes of the 
rich and of the poor, with the blood of the 


Orient and of the Occident coursing through 
their veins; destined in each of the forty- 
eight states of this great American League 
of Nations to become citizens not subjects; 
an army whose well-being places an obliga- 
tion upon every American to support to the 
limit the stronghold of our democracy, the 
bulwark of our free institutions—the American 
school system from kindergarten through uni- 
versity in every state of this nation.” 

—Frank D. Boynton, Superintendent, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Where Shall We Begin in Applied Design? 


Ella Victoria Dobbs. 


HE JOB OF the school is to take 
youth where it finds it and earry 
it forward until it is fitted for 


4 


life.’’* 

This seems a common sense principle no 
matter what phase of school work is under 
consideration. Begin where the learner 
is for obviously he cannot begin anywhere 
else, and when other beginnings are sug- 
gested to him he must build his own 
bridge across the gap—and a precarious 
bridge it is some times which renders the 
whole structure of his learning unstable. 

A second principle which might well ac- 
company this first one is, that the progress 
forward from where he now is should be 
attended with encouraging degrees of suc- 
cess, step by step and that he should find 
joy therein. For if his steps bring neither 
happiness nor success what incentive, what 
inspiration is there to go forward? Plain 
common sense tho this may be both prin- 
ciples are overlooked all too often. 

First—how shall we find out ‘‘ where he 
is.’’ An old procedure assumed he was 
where the grade curriculum said he should 
be and proceeded with mass instruction. 
Today the suggested answer to the first 
question is free expression and creative 
effort, but doctors disagree in the inter- 
pretation of the prescription. ‘‘How can 
he express himself until he can use the 
tools of expression?’’ ‘‘How ean he create 
new forms without familiarity with the 
old?’’ ‘‘Time and material are too prec- 
ious to waste in random attempts.’’ And 
some are still inclined to the opinion that 
all learning is a disagreeable experience 
and that any evidence of joy is therefore 
evidence that no real work is being done. 
Those at one extreme would ‘‘teaeh him 
how’’ by dictating each step till he has 
learned a set method. At the other ex- 
treme they would ask ‘‘ What do you want 
to do?’’ and give minimum guidance while 
he follows his own whims. Those at each 
extreme imagine every one else in the op- 
posite group. Is there a middle ground 
in which good beginnings may be guided 
steadily on and up through a happy com- 
bination of freedom, creative expression, 





*Quoted from Joy E. Morgan, in the Teach- 
ers Journal and Abstract. 


and sound instruction until original init- 
iative expresses itself in good craftsman- 
ship? 

‘Sound theory is sound practice become 
conscious of itself’’ says Professor Laurie 
of Edinburgh: This statement suggests 
that practice, much practice, comes first 
and that out of practice we discover what 
is good and make a rule by which we can 
repeat the success. 

The cook who says, ‘‘You take some 
flour and some eggs and some butter and 
you mix them up just right and bake them 
just long enough’’ may have sound prac- 
tice but it has not yet become conscious of 
itself and she cannot give a usuable re- 
ceipe. 

The present popularity of block print- 
ing suggests an example of practice which 
may begin simply, progress steadily and 
intelligently and reach a high degree of 
artistic excellence. The beginnings of the 
Art of block printing may be found in 
the very simple processes of stick print- 
ing. 

The Stick Printing outfit consists of a 
few hardwood sticks of various shapes— 
squares, circles, triangles, oblongs, ete. 
each in several sizes,——and a moist color 
pad. Dyes especially prepared for this 
work may be had in a variety of colors. 
Ordinary inking pads may be used. Print- 
er’s ink, oil, and water colors, all serve 
well. They give the best results when 
spread evenly on a ipane of glass, the 
block being pressed into the color as on a 
stamping pad. Colors may also be applied 
to the printing block with a brush. 

The stick printing process is simple. 
Little children may begin by putting a 
dot, round or square in spaces or_on inter- 
sections of squared. paper. Alternations 
and variations follow, giving much room 
for originality and at the same time giving 
fine opportunity for discovering theories 
which produce successful borders and sur- 
face patterns. From the use of stick 
prints it is only a step to block prints in 
which the shapes are cut out by the 
worker. 

Block Prints may be made from many 
materials. A few notches cut in the end 
of a lead pencil or in the rubber on the 
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end will produce interesting imprints. A 
few strokes which radiate from one corner, 
may be repeated in application by revolv- 
ing the design around a center and will 
produce many variations which are both 
interesting and inspiring to the beginner. 
Soap, potatoes and carrots are among the 
materials from which block prints are 
made, but the most popular and conven- 
ient by far is linoleum. Either specially 
prepared blocks or plain unvarnished lino- 
leum of the battleship type may be used. 

From designing and applying small 
blocks which repeat in borders and sur- 
face patterns, the process may be carried 
on allowing ample scope for a developing 
appreciation of the finer points of success- 
ful and attractive designs. Papers for 
covering books and boxes, end papers for 
fine books, and many applications on 
cloth may be made by the process of block 
printing. The materials are inexpensive. 
The cutting of the blocks may be done 
with an ordinary pocket knife or old 
razor blade. For very fine work, however, 
it is desirable to have a set of three or 
four small carving tools, such as a veiner 
for lines and a gouge or two for cutting 
out the background. 

The whole process of block printing 
offers an excellent example of beginning 
where the child is, with simple processes 
quite within his powers, and building up- 
on that foundation of practical experience 
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as appreciation and execution develop in- 
telligently together, step by step. 


Stenciling is another popular method of 
application which produces similar results 
by practically opposite methods. In the 
block print the background is cut away 
leaving the pattern in relief. In the sten- 
cil holes which make up the pattern are 
cut out of heavy paper leaving only the 
background. Color is applied through the 
holes and the imprint of the pattern ap- 
pears when the stencil is lifted. It is pos- 
sible in the use of the stencil also, to begin 
with very simple patterns which little 
children can make and transfer to paper 
or cloth with colored crayons. From this 
simple beginning it is possible through 
practical work to develop appreciation and 
skill in execution until in the higher 
grades the products give evidence of a 
fine sense of space relation, and color har- 
mony, together with a skill in execution 
which betokens self control and trained 
muscles. 

‘* Where shall be begin?’’ By all means 
where the child is. By all means with 


projects close to the child’s life and full 
of meaning to him. 


But above all, let us begin and continue 
joyously, that his thoughts of beauty and 
art may be inseparably connected with his 
thoughts of happy and satisfying activ- 
ities. 
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STRESSING CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Contributed. 


ICK, TOCK! Tick, Tock! Tick, Tock! 

The swing of the pendulum goes 

from one extreme to another in end- 
less beat, back and forth, back and forth 
without ceasing, a symbol of the con- 
staney of the clock. 

Public opinion is ever swinging from 
one extreme to another. Perhaps not with 
the measured regularity of the clock, but 
nevertheless in such a manner that no 
one fails to get the meaning of the phrase, 
‘“‘the pendulum of public opinion.’’ 

Educational demands and practices also 
swing from one extreme to the other. 
Combining ‘‘lickin’ and larnin’’’ as an 
educational practice long since was 
laughed to scorn as obsolete, and the 
swing was away from ‘“‘lickin’’’ toward 
absolute pupil government. Happy is 
the school authority that can stand some- 
where within the golden mean in the 
matter of class-room government. 

‘*Readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic’’ com- 
prised the ancient extreme of the con- 
tents of course of study. The swing was 
to an enriched curriculum, then on to mul- 
tiplied ‘extra-curricular activity and per- 
haps the end is not yet. Thrice happy is 
the school superintendent who can dis- 
cover a tenable ground in this field. 

A ease in point is the Junior College of 
Kansas City, Missouri. Coming into exist- 
ence with the recent nation-wide move- 
ment for Junior Colleges, this school has 
tenaciously held to the purpose of stress- 
ing curricular activities. Needless to say, 
the road to this goal has been rough, but 
the school has held to its purposes and 
results seem to have justified the effort. 

It is the sense of the faculty of this 
Junior College that extra-curricular activ- 
ities if coordinated with class-room work 
and properly administered constitute an 
agency which may contribute materially 
toward the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of the school. But inasmuch as 
practically all of the students of this 
Junior College reside at home and there- 
fore are not removed from their usual so- 
cial environment, this faculty deems it not 
practicable to assume responsibility for 
social activities of students when such 


students are off the school premises. 
Therefore, no such responsibility is as- 
sumed by the school. 

Under four conditions will an extra- 
curricular activity organization be author- 
ized. These conditions are as follows: 
First, that such activity when organized 
shall operate in conjunction with some de- 
partment of the college; Second, that the 
purpose of such an organization is to aid 
and supplement the work of the college 
department or departments under which it 
is organized; Third, that such organiza- 
tions confine their activities to the Junior 
College building excepting in cases of in- 
tercollegiate contests; Fourth, that such 
organizations operate under the super- 
vision of one or more faculty members of 
the department under which the organiza- 
tion is formed. 

In the Junior College building no night 
sessions are held for any of these organ- 
ized extra-curricular activities except 
when inter-collegiate contests are held. 
The college building is not used as a place 
for evening social activities. 

Junior College has no athletic field, and 
does not have football for one reason at 
least practice would be away from the 
premises of the college and not directly 
under college control. The college does, 
however, have basket-ball practicing in the 
gymnasium of the school under faculty 
regulation. But on the whole accentua- 
tion in this institution is at all time on 
curricular activities, and some evidence is 
at hand to show justification for this 
method of conducting a Junior College. 

The first graduating class of Junior Col- 
lege was in 1916 and the class was com- 
posed of eight students. Of this number 
one made Phi Beta Kappa and two others 
made honors in other higher institutions 
to which they went after their graduation 
from Junior College. 

The next class graduating numbered 
forty-three. Twenty-four of these went 
immediately to other colleges and univer- 
sities. Of this number six made Phi Beta 
Kappa honors in Missouri, Kansas, and 
Illinois universities. 
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Excerpts from a letter of notification 
written in 1921 to a former Junior College 
student then attending the University of 
Illinois will at least tend to show that 
these students continue to stress curricular 
activities after entering higher institu- 
tions. Excerpt: ‘‘The College of Engi- 
neering has just completed the prepara- 
tion of the list of students who are to re- 
ceive final honors this year, and I find that 
your name is at the head of the list for the 
entire college; in other words, I find that 
you have the highest standing of anyone 
in the college. I beg to offer my congratu- 
lations upon this honor and to hope that 
it is only the first of many honors that will 
come to you and thereby bring honor to 
the University. Not only do you stand at 
the head of the list, but your average 
grade is very high, and therefore you de- 
serve special commendation because with 
the multitude of diversions it requires a 
great deal of perseverance and self-denial 
to do one’s work in such a way so as to 
secure so high a grade.”’ 

The last paragraph of this letter above 
quoted certainly tends to prove that this 
young man had somewhere learned the 
lesson of stressing curricular activities, 


and it is not unreasonable to believe that 
he established this habit in the Junior 
College of Kansas City, Missouri. 

The Junior College has in its record 
the accounts of eighty-four Junior College 
students who have received honors in high- 
er institutions. Among the colleges and 
universities granting such honors are: 
Missouri University, Kansas University, 
Illinois University, Chicago University, In- 
diana University, Wisconsin University, 
Michigan University, Leland Stanford 
University, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Harvard College. Honors 
have been made in the following fields: 
Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Educa- 
tion, Law, Psychology, Journalism, Mathe- 
matics, Medicine, and Foreign Languages. 
One year the Junior College received in- 
formation that in one of the large state 
universities the highest two places in Arts 
and Sciences and the highest place in En- 
gineering had been won by students who 
had come from the Junior College of 
Kansas City, Missouri. It is not unreason- 
able to suppose that such notices, such 
records, and such attainments justify the 
course being pursued by this Junior Col- 
lege; i. e., stressing curricular activities. 


The Business Equation Approach for Accounting. 
By 
Raymond V. Cradit 


N THE teaching of bookkeeping and 

accounting there are four principle 

methods of presenting the subject mat- 
ter. Namely, (1) The Journal Approach ; 
(2) The Account Approach; (3) The 
Balance Sheet Approach; and (4) The 
Business Equation Approach. 

Various combinations of these four 
methods of approach have also been tried. 
Some experimentally; others in an at- 
tempt to be different. 

At the present time there is a growing 
tendency toward the use of the method 


known as The Business Equation. This 
method places emphasis upon the funda- 
mental accounting equation: 

Assets = Liabilities + Ownership. 

Once the fundamental equation (A — 
L = O) is established succeeding steps 
show the effect of any business transac- 
tion upon the original equation. 

Suppose there are Assets (shoes) $1500, 
Liabilities (accounts payable) $500, and 
Ownership $1000, the equation would be: 

Shoes $1500 = Accounts Payable $500 
+ Ownership $1000. 




















Assume that the shoes which cost $200 
were sold for $300 the equation would be: 
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ing effect on ownership offers an oppor- 
tunity to develop profit and loss conecur- 


Shoes $1500 = Accounts Pay. $500 + Prop. $1000 - 


Cash + $300 —200 





Cash 


The sale of shoes which cost $200 for 
$300 results in a gain of $100. The equa- 
tion shows the effect of this gain by an 
increase in the asset cash ($300); a de- 
crease in the asset shoes ($200) and an 
increase in ownership ($100). 

The $100 gain or profit with its result- 


$300 Shoes $1300 = Accounts Pay. $500 + Prop. $1100 


+ Prop. 100 
rently with assets and liabilities. The 
relationship between assets, liabilities, 


and ownership, and the interacting effect 
upon each through gains or losses is not 
incidental to accounting, but is the foun- 
dation upon which the whole science is 
built. 





Additional equations, more involved 


may be introduced in logical order. To 
illustrate : 
John Doe completes the following 


transactions: 


(a) Began business with cash $1500; 
shoes $2000; equipment $800. 

(b) Purehased shoes for cash, $500. 

(ce) Paid $25 cash for equipment. 

(d) Received $350 for cash sales of 
shoes which cost $200. 

(e) Paid express on pair of shoes 
$1.00. 

(f) Received cash for pair of damaged 


shoes, $3.00, which cost $5.25. 
The equation to show all these trans- 
actions would be: 


Cash $1500 


Some of the advantages claimed for the 
Lusiness Equation approach are: 

(1) By means of induction it proceeds 
from a simple equation to the 
more complex. 

The interacting effect of gains and 
losses upon assets, liabilities and 
ownership is set forth clearly and 
concretely. 

The complete result of a trans- 
action is visualized clearly and 
distinetly. 

When the changes in assets, lia- 
bilities, and ownership are finally 
assembled in the statements (Bal- 
ance Sheet and Profit and Loss), 
these statements are at once in- 
telligible to the student. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


+ Shoes $2000 + Equip. $800 = John Doe, Prop. $4300 

















—500 +500 
Cash $1000 + Shoes $2500 + Equip. $800 = John Doe, Prop. $4300 
—25 + Equip. 25 
Cash $ 975 + Shoes $2500 + Equip. $825 = John Doe, Prop. $4300 
+350 200 +150 
Cash $1325 + Shoes $2300 + Equip. $825 = John Doe Prop. $4450 
sail aa 
Cash $1324 = John Doe Prop. $4449 


43 


+ Shoes $2300 + Equip. $825 
5 





Cash $1327 


+ Shoes $2295 + Equip. $825 


= John Doe Prop. $4447 








Education, in terms, of capital investment alone, is one of America’s greatest enterprises. 
And yet education has shown a lack of curiosity about the nature of its product that would 
not be tolerated for a moment in industry. One cannot conceive of a manufacturer of loco- 
motives who was not constantly checking up on the performance of his product. But what 
do we know about the performance of the product of our schools? 





—Harvey Zorbaugh. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Raymond Settle. 


HE RECENT death of Thomas Hardy, 

dean of English letters, once more 

focuses the attention of the public 
upon him. During the long years of 
masterly production he built up a follow- 
ing which witnesses his departure with 
profound regret. In response to a demand 
for some of his earlier and best loved 
works The Modern Library has produced 
them in its popular ninety-five cent edi- 
tion. The latest is ‘‘Jude The Obscure,”’ 
which is a tale of an obscure stone-mason 
who, if anyone ever did, succeeded in liv- 
ing a totally frustrated life. The devious 
route he took led through three marriages, 
—two of which were with the same woman. 
In this Hardy dissects his characters, lays 
bare their ‘‘innards,’’ and discourses up- 
on their characteristics with all the gusto 
of a lecturer on anatomy. The work is 
gloomy to be sure, for the subject can 
bear of no other approach, yet one can 
hardly lay the book aside until the tragic 
end has been reached. The great, hulk- 
ing form of Jude shambles through the 
story, tricked into two unhappy marriages, 
shifted about by a Fate which dogs his 
footsteps, until he dies in the arms of the 
woman he hates. 

Another volume by the same press is 
‘“‘The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,’’ by 
George Meredith, the essential theme of 
which is the education of a precocious and 
aristocratic boy by a hide-bound and opin- 
ionated father who is obsessed by a Sys- 
tem whereby he attempts to control all 
the circumstances which surround the 
young man’s life. In this he is fairly suc- 
cessful until the days of older childhood 
comes and then,—but it is the business of 
the author to tell what happens then. 
The book is somewhat pedantic in style 
and possessed of something of the profes- 
sorial air, but excellent reading withal. 

**Religion Under The Soviets,’’ by Jul- 
ius F. Hecker (New York: The Vanguard 
Press .50e) is a discussion of the state of 
religion in Russia from the earliest days 
down to the present. Of course, the major 
portion of the book deals with conditions 
leading up to and during the series of 
revolutions which placed the Soviets in 


power. The author is a professor in a 
Russian Greek Orthodox theological Semi- 
nary and is evidently fitted to speak with 
authority upon his subject. Whatever 
may be the value of the book, it is with- 
out a doubt far more authentic than the 
vast accumulation of tales floating about 
the world concerning Religion in that rev- 
olution torn land. It is recommended for 
a reading, after which the reader may 
form his own conclusions. 

‘‘Indian Tales,’’ by John G. Neihardt 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., $2.50) 
is not a new work by the famous poet 
and student of Indian lore, but it is among 
his best. It is a collection of seventeen 
tales among which are ‘‘The Singer of The 
Ache,’’ ‘‘The Mark of Shame,’’ ‘‘ Mignon,’’ 
‘“The Nemesis of the Deuces,’’ ete. Lovers 
of Indian lore will do well to add this 
volume to their collection. 

‘‘Normas Friends,’’ by Marguerite 
Turney Geibel (Boston: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard, $1.50) is a brightly written book 
which deals with the affairs of a girl of 
high school age. The book is an especially 
valuable one from the viewpoint of char- 
acter development. Norma is a girl who 
will appeal to girls from the age of twelve 
upward. 

‘*A Boy of the Old French West,’’ by 
Orison Robbins (Boston: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard, $1.75) is a book to delight the 
heart of any lad from eight or ten on 
up. It is the story of the adventures of 
a lad in the days when France was con- 
solidating her power upon the Western 
hemisphere. The chief characters are 
Phillipe, a half-breed ‘boy, Le Gros a 
trapper, Father Gournay, a Catholic 
Priest and Henri. There are thrills enough 
in it to satisfy the hungriest heart, and yet 
it never descends to the melodramatic. A 
most excellent’ book. 

‘“‘The Newspaper Game,’’ by Hiram 
Wallace Hayes (Boston: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard, $1.50) is a valuable and interest- 
ing story for teen age boys. Joe Hunter, 
not yet nineteen, found it necessary to 
give up his dream of college and take over 
the management of a run down newspaper, 
left him by his father. The struggle to 
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make it pay, and yet maintain a high 
moral tone provides the atmosphere of the 
story. Joe succeeds, of course, but the ad- 
ventures which befall him by the way 
make most interesting reading. 

*“‘The Children’s Year in a Happy 
Home,’’ by Mary Howitt. Edited by Emi- 
lie Poulsson (Boston: Lothrop, Lee and 
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Shepard, $1.75) is the reprint of an old 
favorite. In telling how Herbert and 
Meggy lived and played in their English 
home the universal experiences and activi- 
ties of childhood are portrayed. Children 
from six to twelve will be delighted with 
this. Recommended for reading in the 
lower grades. 


A TRAVELOGUE OF A PEDAGOGUE 


To, thru and from ‘‘Old’’ Mexico, ‘‘The Foreign Land at our Door.’’ 
THOS. J. WALKER. 


HE LAST installment of this series left 

us in Vera Cruz, the chief seaport of 

Mexico, and the city which suggests 
Cortez, his daring bravery, cruel conquests, 
and the consequent history of Mexico. 

Night finds most of the party retiring early 
in hot stuffy coaches ‘standing in the train 
sheds, despite the witchery of the moon beams 
on the bay, the soft breezes on the beach and 
strains of Spanish music which emanate from 
the park nearby. 


pineapple field flanking a patch of coffee trees, 
Sugar cane fields along the track and towns 
where sugar manufacture is the chief industry. 

We stop briefly at Cordova called the Key 
to the Isthmus because of its transportation 
facilities. It is a city beautiful for situation. 
Surrounded by mountains, and deep ravines 
clothed in an exuberance of vegetation which 
hides the limestone formation, the scene pre- 
sents a veritable ocean of green flecked with 
sprays of multi-colored flowers. 





Pua 

















Government Building at Vera Cruz. 


Eleventh Day, March 7th. 

This is to be an all day ride of 300 miles 
back to the city of Mexico, through all grad- 
ations of climate from the tropical Vera Cruz 
to the temperate Federal District of Mexico, 
from banana groves to the land that pro- 
duces corn and wheat, from the sweltering 
heat of the coast line to the snows of Orizaba. 

Now we are in the sand dunes, now crossing 
an expanse of rolling prairie, now in forests 
of mahogany, ebony and other strange trees, 
now passing groves of oranges and here is a 


Climbing the steep grade toward the table 
lands we cross and recross numerous gorges, 
catch tantalizing glimpses of streams and 
cataracts, and experience the cool darkness 
of dripping tunnels. 

We are again at Orizaba. Daylight gives us 
a better impression of the city than we got in 
the darkness coming down. No wonder that 
Maximilian chose it as his favorite residence. 

Now we are making the steep ascent to 
Espranza, again in two sections with electric 
engines acquired at Orizaba. We enjoy the 
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rear Platform of the observation car but the 
clouds are gone and the bewitching contrast 
of sunshine and shadow have robbed this 
picturesque place of the peculiar beauty of 
two days ago. But the thrill of grandeur is 
still in the mountains; the beauty of varigated 
foliage, the charm of multi-colored flowers, 
the majesty of the dominating Mt. Orizaba 
are here and with it all the ever recurring 
admiration for the skill, the daring, the un- 
bounded optimism of financiers, engineers and 
promoters in conceiving and building such 
a railway in such a place. 

While the engines are being changed, we 
enjoy again the cool air of Esperanza, know- 
ing from the experience of two days ago that 
the ride to Mexico City is to be a hot and 
dusty one, not unmixed with monotony. 

Eventide finds us again in the city, imman- 
ently in need of the rest, bath and our laundry 
which we find at the Hotel Regis. 

Twelfth, Thirteenth and Fourteenth Days, 

March 8, 9 and 10. 
In Mexico F. D. 

F. D. attached to Mexico means about the 
same as D. C. attached to Washington, that 
is, Federal District signifying that it is the 
seat of federal power and under the control 
of the central government of the Republic. 
It is a city of something less than a million 
inhabitants, the political, commercial, cultural 
and social center of the nation. The District 
is about the size of a large Missouri county 
and contains seven towns or cities, the chief 
of which is, of course, the City of Mexico. 
It is a vast oval basin 8,000 feet above sea 
level and walled about by a natural bulwark 
of volcanic mountains. One can imagine how 
in prehistoric times these roaring monsters 
built the mountain walls and gradually ceased 
their labors; how as they cooled the work of 
water went on in its effort to conquer the 
valley and render it habitable for the coming 
races of men. What centuries must have 
passed while moisture laden winds from the 
gulf brought their cargoes to the mountain 
tops where they formed myriads armies of 
tiny drops only to be scattered and driven 
back into the invisible vapor of the blue heav- 
ens, cooling again, again charging toward the 
parched plain, each time driven back put 
always approaching a little nearer until at 
last they trickle down the hillsides and finally 
come in gushing torrents to make a glassy 
lake over the once hot lava, and to grind and 
crumble into fertile soil the stubborn porphry 
of the gentler slopes and cover them with the 
verdure of fern and forest, flower and fruit. 

In ancient days and even as late as the 
coming of Cortez the region contained large 
lakes of which those near Chapultepec and 
around the floating gardens are now the re- 


mains. 
The City. 


A city is but a city, after all. Its chief busi- 
ness seems to be the getting of money. To 


those who have not learned that popular art 
and who have none of its fruit to spend the 
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city as such offers no great cause for enthu- 
siasm. But here is a city with certain points 
of difference. Its lack of sky-scrapers charms 
us. Maybe, this good taste is one that has 
been compelled by the frequency of earth- 
quakes, if so, earthquakes are not the terri- 
ble things they have been represented to be. 
Maybe the character of the earth on which 
the houses are set has had something to do 
with it, if so the Mexican should forever 
thank providence for locating their city on 
an old lake bed with out the foundation of 
rock necessary to support monstrosities of 
steel and stone and stucco. 

Here are numerous and beautiful parks, 
wide streets into which the sun can shine and 
from which one can see the stars at night. 
Here is a profusion of foliage right in the 
heart of the city with gardens of flowers and 
fountains of sparkling water. Here is a 
wealth of statuary art in stone and bronze, 
adorning a fountain here tucked away in a 
cluster of shrubs there, and yonder rising 
colossus like at the center of a street inter- 
section. Something is here beside commer- 
cialism. 

There stands the Cathedral said to be the 
largest and the oldest on the North American 
Continent, occupying the site where Cortez 
found the ancient Aztec temple where human 
sacrifices were offered and on whose altars 
he saw many of his own men given to the 
gods. 

We are favored by being allowed to visit 
its interior. A government officer breaks the 
seal to admit us. Here is vastness and de- 
cadent beauty, painting, sculpture stained 
glass, gold, carved wood. Once the shrine of 
thousands of enraptured worshipers, once the 
object of princely gifts, once the center of 
secular and ecclesiastical festivities, now it 
presents a spectacle of dirt, dust, decay and 
dissolution. Some men are inside doing re- 
pair work but one has the feeling that gov- 
ernment opposition, religious indifference and 
remorseless time are doing for this temple 
what Cortez did for its Aztec predecessor in a 
few hours. 

In front of the Cathedral is the Plaza de la 
Constitucion suggesting the Place de la Con- 
corde. Here, according to tradition, an Aztec 
saw an eagle perched upon a cactus and bear- 
ing a serpent in its talons, which accounts for 
the figures of the Mexican coat of arms and 
the selection of this place as the site of their 
capital. ; 

We visit the National Museum which dates 
from the eighteenth century. Here are hun- 
dreds of Toltec and Aztec gods, idols, memen- 
tos and gimcracks of all kinds. We pass most 
of them with only a glance, but at the calen- 
dar stone we stop. It is a massive one 
piece stone weighing originally fifty tons and 
of a character which indicates that it must 
have been transported many miles by a peo- 
ple that had no beasts of burden. It was 
found near the site of the Cathedral and by 
order of the priests reburied through fear 
that it might again become the object of wor- 
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ship by the Indians. Later it was built into 
one wall of the Cathedral It bears marks of 
mutilation said to be the result of attacks by 
the Indians who desired thus to show the 
priests that they had nothing but hatred for 
the dead stone that represented the religion 
of their former days. It bears many hiero- 
glyphics, meaningless to us, but from which 
the ancients are said to have been able to 
tell the time of day, fix the dates for the sea- 
sons and determine the length of the year 
even more accurately than did the Egyptians. 
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with warm words of welcome, we being con- 
scious of the warmth but not of the meaning. 
In this city a half dozen receptions were 
given us in three days. 


Obregon. 


Obregon’s palace is a large stone structure 
situated on a business street and might, from 
its exterior appearance, be a banking house 
or an office building. Iron gates open to ad- 
mit us and soldiers stand guard at the en- 
trance. We walk down a corridor and are 








A Typical Village Street. 


Near the Calendar Stone is the Sacrificial 
Stone which stood on top of the pyramidal 
Aztec Temple of the time of Cortez. Accord- 
ing to Prescot it has the bloodiest of records. 
The blood sacrifice was a very real thing to 
these ancient people. On this stone, once a 
year the finest youth in the land was offered. 
This carefully selected young man after a 
year of pampering and purification according 
to religious formula had his heart removed 
and his body distributed to the select who 
cooked and ate it. On great occasions thou- 
sands were slaughtered and the white men 
found near this stone 136,000 skulls, grim evi- 
dence of the function performed by this Stone 
of Bloody Sacrifice. Truly Mexico has been 
a land of blood. 

Receptions. 

Of course a group of editors on a “Goodwill 
Tour” must be received, and from New Or- 
leans to Vera Cruz and back to Little Rock 
each day is seasoned with its quota of punch 
and platitudes until each member of. the party 
knows the tune of the Mexicans’ welcome ad- 
dress and can render both the words and 
music of the American’s response. Mayors, 
Governors, Ambassadors, Consuls, Candidates 
and Presidents, of every thing from commer- 
cial clubs to the Great Republic regaled us 


soon in a pleasant patio. These people have 
a curious custom of building their houses 
around their yards instead of having their 
yards around their houses. On a balcony of 
the second floor is the former president of the 
Republic ready to receive us. He is a 
large soldierly appearing gentleman with a 
heavy grizzled mustach; an empty sleeve re- 
minds us of his military activities. He might 
well pass for a German field marshall. Not 
unpleasant in his appearance, nor lacking cor- 
diality, yet one could imagine his feeling of 
ennui in meeting some six score of foreigners 
with an abundance of goodwill but even more 
morbid curiosity in seeing one who had played 
so large a part in the recent history of Mex- 
ico and who is evidently destined to continue 
his place in the center of Mexican affairs. 


Ambassador Morrow. 


The United States owns the buildings which 
house its embassy in Mexico. Two large build- 
ings with a beautiful lawn between them oc- 
cupy a small city block in the residence sec- 
tion of Mexico. One of the buildings is the 
residence of the Ambassador, the other serves 
as offices for him and his assistants. The ver- 
anda and the lawn furnished a most beauti- 
ful place for the reception. Mr. Morrow’s 
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welcome is cordial and genuine. He is very 
democratic with a noticeable touch of timidity 
and an attractive sincerity which we imagine 
had has much to do with the confidence that 
official Mexico has given him and which has 
enabled him to accomplish so much in restor- 
ing feelings of friendliness between the two 
sister republics. A feature of the program 
that will always remain a pleasant memory 
is the music supplied in liberal amount by 
the native orchestra composed of violins, 
harps, mandolins, guitars and dulcimers. Many 
are the expressions of the wish that our own 
country might take to this kind of civilized 
music rather than to the indecent jargon of 
the jungle onomatopoetically named “jazz.” 

We leave the reception with a feeling of 
pride that our country is so ably represented 
and that we are making some progress in 
establishing those friendly relations that 
should ever distinguish our attitudes toward 
our neighbor on the south who has had some 
cause for suspecting our motives and fear- 
ing our intentions. 

Calles and Chapultepec. 

We hear a story, which we doubt, but which 
has an appealing picturesqueness in a land 
where family, blood, and tradition has played 
such an important role. It is to this effect, 
the President was once a nameless street 
urchin called at first simply John and latter 
John of the Street. He sells papers, lottery 
tickets, anything to get a living. He ap- 
proaches youth and aspires toward education, 
adopting for himself the name that his asso- 
ciates have given him, “Calles” meaning street. 
Whether the story be true or not the President 
is a “Commoner.” 

We are taken in taxis to his Palace on 
Chapultepec heights four or five mile to the 
west and at the end one of the most beau- 
tiful drives in the world, the Paseo de la 
Reforma built by Maximilian and Carlotta. The 
taxi driver literally hurls us down this speed- 
way. Here we go by the colorful Alemeda, 
there is the statue of Charles IV said to be 
the mast beautiful equestrian piece in the 
world. This gentleman not loved much by 
the Mexicans and for obvious reasons, serves 
as the butt of many jokes. The piece has had 
a checkered existence having occupied several 
sites in the city. During the War of Inde- 
pendence it was removed to a secluded corner 
in the university where it was practically for- 
gotten until 1852 when it was moved to its 
present position. The statement “preserved 
as a monument of art” on a tablet of the pe- 
destal is not without its gentle implication. 

Now we are in the most beautiful residence 
district scudding past houses with multicolored 
tile roofs, and walls of pink, blue, yellow, even 
purple. Here and there along the Paseo are 
glorietas, circular areas beautified with shrub- 
bery, flowers and statues. Here is Inde- 
pendence column, towering memorial to the 
heroes of the war for independence; here is 
Columbus, reminding us of Spain’s claim to 
the New World; there stands the stately In- 
dian, Cuauhtemoc, the last of the Aztec 
princes, whom Cortez vainly tortured to make 


him give information concerning hidden gold. 
We wind among eucalyptus trees, pass the 
ancient bath of Montezuma and the impres- 
sive statue to the brave cadets who bravely 
gave their lives in defence of Chapultepec 
against the successful attack of General Scott 
in 1847. A meandering climb and we are atop 
“Grasshopper Hill,” as Chapultepec is trans- 
lated. Bayard Taylor thought the most de- 
lightful view in the world was that of the 
Vale of Cashmere and that the next was the 
Valley of Mexico as seen from Chapultepec 
Heights. As we look at the latter we are 
inclined to question Taylor’s order even with- 
out having seen the Vale of Cashmere. 


Now we are ushered into the august pres- 
ence. Calles is a fine looking individual. 
Loved and hated, praised and blamed, adored 
and damned, he appears to have carried his 
responsibilities well and seems in the pink 
of health. Ambassador Morrow, of course is 
the chief of the guests. He and the President 
converse by means of an interpreter. Both 
make brief addresses and pose for the in- 
evitable picture. The reception is over; we 
ramble around the porticoes of the castle, 
wonder at its size, reflect on its history, take 
a last look at the magnificient view of the 
naw of Mexico and retrace the road to the 

otel. 


The Floating Gardens 


Some fifteen mile to the southeast of the 
City is the lake Xochimilco. We are fortunate 
to catch a ride to this place with Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds, Missouri Pacific Official and the 
director of our party. The others have gone 
on the train. We go through an interesting 
country as fertile as the valley of the Nile. 
Truck gardens, fields of corn, alfalfa and peas. 
Herds of dairy cattle. A beautiful country 
club with its golf course. A village on mar- 
ket day with its numerous fruits and vege- 
tables, hats, mats, pottery and poultry. 


The Floating Gardens were once really float- 
ing. They were islands of vegetation with 
roots matted together growing on drifts of 
debris which had become detached from the 
shore. Some of them were large enough and 
solid enough that the natives built their huts 
upon them. They were frequently anchored 
by driving long poles through them and into 
the mud at the bottom of the lake. Now 
Xochimileo is a series of apparently inter- 
minable canals winding tortuously among 
tropical plants with the most luxuriant foli- 
age and flowers imaginable. We ride in a 
boat pushed by a pole in the hands of a 
swarthy native and are besieged at numerous 
points along the way by native women offer- 
ing for sale bouquets of flowers in all stages 
of freshness. These Indians are full blooded 
Aztecs, proud of their lineage, remarkable for 
their cleanliness. 


The lake is fed by springs from the snows 
of the surrounding mountains and from it 
the city of Mexico gets a part of its water 


supply. 
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Education. 

Through the kindness of Ambassador Mor- 
row we have a letter of introduction to and an 
appointment with the Secretary of Education 
for the Republic. A taxi driver delivers us at 
the door of the National Palace, the office 
building of the Government. The Secretary, 
we are informed is in Yucatan but the sub- 
Secretary, Dr. Moises Saenz will be glad to 
see us. Dr. Sienz appears to be a full blood- 
ed Indian. He has degrees from three Uni- 
versities in the United States, Washington 
and Lee, Pennsylvania, and Columbia. Frank, 
enthusiastic, and highly intelligent he dis- 
cussed for an hour the educational problems 
of his country and the efforts that the gov- 
ernment is making to meet them. There are 
three kinds of public schools in the Republic, 
the municipal schools which are organized and 
maintained by the various cities, the corpora- 
tion schools, such as that at Rio Blanca re- 
ferred to previously, operated by the corpo- 
rations of the community and the Federal 
Schools financed and supervised by the fed- 
eral government. The latter are the schools 
with which the government is chiefly con- 
cerned, though it has supervisory control over 
the others as well. -° 

The federal schools are for the most part 
in the villages and rural districts, where un- 
til recently there have been no schools. Dur- 
ing the last two years 5000 one-room schools 
have been established by the Education De- 
partment. Dr. Sienz says “Our Slogan is 
‘take education to the common people.’ The 
municipalities now have schools of a sort, 
good, bad, or indifferent. The rural section 
that has none is the first concern of the Gov- 
ernment. These we are establishing as rapid- 
ly as our finances will permit. Getting quali- 
fied teachers is our biggest problem. The 
best trained teachers are Catholic Sisters but 
these are on a strike. We are meeting the 
problem by establishing teacher training 
schools at various places, while in the mean- 
time we are using as teachers those young 
people who are best qualified and who are 
willing to work sacrificially for a cause.” 

Conditions, educational, are now in much 
the same condition in rural Mexico as they 
were in some of the frontier states of our 
own country some forty or fifty years ago. 
Teachers are scarce but someone is found 
who can do the work, not ideally, but passa- 
bly. There are no schoolhouses, but a va- 
cant dwelling, or some sort of shelter is found 
that will answer the purpose. Frequently a 
community through cooperative effort builds 
an adequate house, several such projects are 
now underway. 

Practical life problems are stressed. A de- 
scription of the course of study suggests to 
one’s mind the “Vitalized Agriculture” work 
advocated by Professor Holden. Baking is 
taught in all these rural schools and the 
people are fast learning to substitute bread 
for the less nutritious and healthful tortillas. 
In many places the school has become the 
baking center for the community. Poultry rais- 
ing, gardening and sanitation are found to be 
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prominent in these schools. Pictures of many 
schools which the sub-Secretary showed me 
give evidence of improvised lavatories, out- 
door bake-ovens, extensive and well kept 
school gardens. We like the name given to 
each of these schools. “Casa del Pueblo” is 
boldly painted above the door of every school. 
It means the “House of the People,” and 
there is evidence that the people regard the 
schools as their very own and hail them as 
the way to a better life. 


Leaving Mexico we visit a Federal School 
of a different kind, an Agricultural School at 
Roque near Celaya. Here some three hundred 
Indian boys are being taught the principles 
and art of farming. At government expense, 
instruction, board, room, clothes, are furnished 
the students. The course is three full years, 
thirty-six months. The entrance requirement, 
according to Director Muritz, is that the en- 
trant “be able to read and write a little.” 
When asked jocularly if he held rigidly to 
the requirements he smiling pointed out a 
bright looking Indian boy and said, “that lad 
came into the school one morning after a 
walk of 100 miles from his home in the 
mountains. His entire wardrobe consisted of 
a pair of thirty-cent drawers which he was 
wearing. He wanted an education. Of course, 
we couldn’t be too meticulous with him about 
‘entrance requirements.’ ” 


Here is a plant of three thousand acres, well 
stocked and equipped and the boys who finish 
this school will be financed and equipped on 
a small scale by government aid. They will 
take to their projects scientific information 
and practical knowledge of farming such as 
the common folk of Mexico have never had. 
The value of such work is inestimable. What- 
ever may be the faults of a government it is 
not wholly bad when it makes prominent in 
its program the education of the common 
people. 


This project is a part of the new agrarian 
policy of Mexico in her effort to break up the 
large landed estates, destroy the peonage sys- 
tem that has prevailed there, and establish on 
the land an independent, self-respecting, intel- 
ligent citizenship. Three such projects have 
already been started and it is planned to es- 
tablish similar ones in the twenty-eight states 
of the Republic. 


The Remaining Week 


Leaving the city of Mexico we feel that we 
are on our way home. Aguacalientes, the 
place of the hot springs; Zacatecas, the city 
of silver which looks like Jerusalem; Durango 
with its mountain of iron; Torreon, the tower, 
so named because of a watch tower erected 
on the old ranch to guard against surprise by 
the Indians, a city only forty years old, yet 
one of energy, vision and accomplishment, a 
cotton center and with important manufac- 
turing establishments of various kinds; Mon- 
terey of which the Mexican says, “too much 
Americano” and we head, on our fifteenth day, 
for Laredo in the good old U. S. A. 
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These days which space will not permit our 
describing more fully have been for the most 
part in desert and semi-desert country. Giant 
irrigation projects now underway will make 
of it a productive area. Around Zacatecas 
and Durango are abundant signs of the revo- 
lution. Mines wrecked, mills destroyed, build- 
ings torn down, on the sidings the steel frames 
of railway cars that have been burned, such 
are the sights that greet us along the way. 

Was there ever a people who need more a 
strong government, who will profit more by 
the education of her common folk, who should 
have more of our sympathetic cooperation ? 

We approach the bridge which spans the 
Rio Grande. Customs officers, quarantine 
officers, prohibition officers from the United 
States board our train. Here is an interesting 
procedure. There appears to be only minor 
interest in human disease, scarcely more in 
dutiable merchandise, no vigilance about liquor 
(of course no one of our party would be tempt- 
ed to bring back some of the excellent liquor 
so easily and cheaply procurable in Mexico). 
But with vegetation it is different, not an 
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orange, banana, pear, grape fruit, flower, leaf 
or sprig of vegetation can be brought in. 
Fear of plant disease is the reason given. 
However, we wonder if the fear of Mexican 
competition is not the greater reason, and we 
suspect that this rigid quarantine has much to 
offer in explaining why the Rio Grande valley 
is a desert on the south side and a veritable 
garden on the north. The winter market in 
northern cities makes possible the expense 
of irrigation and cultivation of this valley 
and the Mexican’s being denied this market 
cannot afford the expense of development. 


Home Again. 


It’s good to get back to the U. S. A., and 
her cities look better as we approach them 
from a foreign land, even the land boosters 
of Laredo and Catarina are endurable. But 
we will long wonder why more Americans 
who are in search of the thrills of travel, the 
fascination of strange peoples, the charm of 
beautiful scenery, the delight of varied cli- 
mate, and the enchantment of historic places 
do not go to Mexico for them. 


Current Events and Civic Responsibility 
Has the Social Science Teacher a Moral Obligation to Keep His Students 
Posted on Problems of Current Importance? 


By 


REGINALD STEVENS KIMBALL 
Formerly head of the Department of History and Social Studies in the State Normal School 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, . 


(Printed in this journal through the courtesy of American Education Press, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio) 


Training for citizenship is now universally 
recognized as the goal of elementary and sec- 
ondary education; training for leadership has 
long been the aim of institutions of higher 
learning. This being the case, what role should 
the department of social science play in the de- 
velopment of civic and social understanding? 

Until within a very few years, actual courses 
in social science have been absent from the 
curricula of most high schools and have ap- 
peared in very few elementary school curricula. 
Even today, in cases where an attempt is made 
to give a smattering of social science, the term 
social studies is perhaps used with more cor- 
rectness to describe the work done. 

There are some sociologists, in fact, who 
would make a very distinct line of demarcation 
between the social sciences and social studies. 
It is a little difficult to see why the differentia- 
tion should be any greater than between pure 
and applied mathematics, for example. 

It is always desirable to have some specialists 
working in any field of research whose main 
duty is to keep their theory as abstract as pos- 
sible, for a further clarification of abstruse 
thoughts. Their entire attention must be di- 
rected to the pure aspects of the science with 
which they are dealing. 


It must be left to others to take the findings 
of these experts and translate them into terms 
which can be understood by the “man in the 
street.” If the findings are not turned to a 
practical use, they have no great value. 

So it is with social science. We shall expect 
to find in our colleges and universities some ex- 
perts—professors and a few students majoring 
in the subject—who are most concerned with 
the theoretical discussion of social science. On 
the other hand, we are coming to demand that 
the departments of social science, sociology, eco- 
nomics, political science, and what not shall of- 
fer some courses in which application of these 
theories is made to the life of today. Orienta- 
tion courses, in which members of various de- 
partments co-operate to that end, have of late 
years come into vogue, as have courses in cur- 
rent events. 

From another angle, we may see the need for 
a practical treatment of social conditions in the 
department of social science. Those college 


students who are preparing to teach will be 
called upon to know something about the social 
studies which later it may be to their lot to 
teach. Even if they are not planning definitely 
to enter the field of the social sciences, they 
must know enough about the work in that field 
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What Is A 
Station-to-Station Call? 


IN telephone parlance, a station is 

a telephone. A station-to-station 
long distance call is one where a con- 
nection is established between your 
telephone and a desired telephone in 
a distant town, and not between you 
and some particular person in the 
distant town. Every local call you 
place is really a station-to-station call 
—you talk to whoever answers the 
called telephone. 


To use this service, if you know the 
distant telephone number, give it to 
the long distance operator; if you do 
not know the number, give the oper-. 
ator the name and address of the party 
whose telephone you wish to reach, 
and let her know that you are willing 
to talk to anyone who answers at the. 
called telephone. \ 


Station-tostation calls cost about 
20 per cent. less than those where 
you ask to talk to a particular person. 
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to be able to plan their own work in correlation 
with it. 

No person may lay claim to a proper prepa- 
ration for the teaching of any subject without 
having been brought into close contact with its 
pure elements. A high school teacher of social 
science must have had, among other things, a 
thorough background of sociological principles, 
considered theoretically. In the past, that is 
about all the definite preparation for teaching 
social studies that some of these high school 
people have had. 

Is it any wonder that the social studies as 
taught in the high schools have not fulfilled 
their function? Coming from a wholly abstract 
consideration of sociological principles, the be- 
ginning teacher in the high school has been 
wont to follow in the footsteps of his own col- 
lege professor, dealing out the same sort of 
stuff in dilute form. They forget that it is not 
the size or strength of the dose which makes 
it suitable for inclusion at one stage of the 
educational ladder rather than at another. 

Somewhere in our college courses for those 
who are dedicating their lives to teaching must 
be given definite precepts for applying the pure 


science, social or otherwise, which it is the duty 
of the college to offer. Since the college is 
engaged in training leaders, and since every 
leader must at some time be in a position to 
teach his followers, this same art of transla- 
tion from the abstract to the concrete may well 
be taught at some point in the course to all 
college students, whether enrolled in liberal arts 
or in teacher-training institutions. 

If this is done, we shall find that the teachers 
of our youth are better able to understand the 
position of other adults in the community; that 
our college graduates are not looked upon ask- 
ance by those who have not gone through the 
mill; and that something of a practical nature 
will filter through from academic discussion into 
civic life. 

The best vehicle for this “practicalizing” of 
social science in its application to social prob- 
lems is revealed in current events. The more 
abstruse the point, the better it will be under- 
stood if it is illustrated by means of a tangible 
case. Case study has been growing in popular- 
ity; there can be no question that contemporary 
cases have a freshness and vitality that is lack- 
ing in those of other days. 


Echoes and Sentiments from the Boston Convention. 


THE RURAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
COURSE OF STUDY 
Helen Hay Heyl, Assistant in Rural Educa- 
tion, State Education Department, 
Albany, New York. 


Boston, February 27—‘“How shall we con- 
ceive the rural school? What shall be its 
aims? And how shall we carry these aims 
over into daily classroom practice?” asked 
Helen Hay Heyl, Assistant in Rural Education 
for New York State, in an address before the 
Department of Rural Education on Monday 
afternoon. 

“TI ask these questions,” Miss Heyl contin- 
ued, “because our point of view in relation 
to the main function of the school will deter- 
mine in large measure the criteria which we 
set up for selecting the materials of instruc- 
tion. 

“Such adaptation of curriculum materials to 
meet local conditions has always been recog- 
nized as a sound principle of curriculum build- 
ing, but it has been too rarely applied in the 
rural field. We must ask ourselves, therefore, 
how we shall conceive the rural school and 
what form shall the needed differentiation of 
curricula assume first in the field of objectives, 
then in relation to selection of content and 
organization? 

“Ultimate objectives will probably be the 
same, rural and urban; but immediate objec- 
tives will necessarily differ due to the differ- 
ences in the assets and the needs of rural and 
urban children. 


“This raises the need for more study in rela- 
tion to the whole problem of the rural school 
curriculum. Only carefully directed research 
can help us answer some of the issues involved, 
Among these, there is need for: 

1. Studies of activities <s well as of the 
interests and abilities of rural children 
at various stages of maturity. 

2. Experiments conducted in rural settings 
to determine immediate objectives. 

8. Special investigations to discover the 
best selection and organization of ma- 
terials for all types of rural schools, es- 
pecially one-teacher schools. 

4. Investigations to determine the most 
practical means of providing for indi- 
vidual differences in rural schools. 

5. Studies to discover how best to combat, 
supplement, and utilize the environmen- 
tal influences which rural life exerts up- 
on the rural child’s education.” 


THE COUNTY SCHOOL SURVEY AN IN- 
STRUMENT FOR THE EQUALIZING 
OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Norman Frost, Professor of Rural Education. 

Boston, February 28—‘“There are at least 
fifty-seven varieties of educational inequal- 
ities. Some of these inequalities are beyond 
the reach of such local units as the county. 
Differences in buildings, in equipment, in the 
course of study, etc., may, however, be made 
uniform within the limits of the county. To 
do this, three things are necessary: (1) to find 
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the inequalities; (2) to make good plans for 
eliminating them; (3) to execute these plans. 

“The county survey does the first two of 
these things and helps with the third, “The 
survey consists of a careful gathering of facts 
that reveal the inequalities. On the basis of 
these facts, recommendations are made by a 
group of men selected for their special fitness 
in school work. 

“This gathering of data which reveal educa- 
tional inequalities and the making of recom- 
mendations for a procedure to remedy are the 
first part of the survey. The program having 
been made, the carrying out of the plan is left 
in the hands of the county superintendent. 
However, an objective program is available 
which the county superintendent can hand in 
with a sureness that could not apply to his own 
individual opinion and without the charge of 
injustice or favoritism. In this way, the sur- 
vey helps with the third and final step of equal- 
izing educational opportunity within his 
county.” 


PLACE OF THE 4-H CLUB WORK IN THE 
AMERICAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 
Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Boston, February 29— 

“The naturally predominant interest of the 
Department of Agriculture in economic im- 
provement of agricultural communities has to 
a very large extent changed the direction of 


aim and the nature of emphasis of boys’ and 
girls’ club work. Instead of environmental ac- 
tivities undertaken as a means of educating 
farm youth, the program is primarily the utili- 
zation of farm youth as means of improving 
the agricultural practice of their communi- 
ties. The type of work now known as 4-H Clubs 
was inaugurated by various county superin- 
tendents in the south and mid-west. It was 
an early instance of an ‘activities curriculum’ 
with great promise for the development of a 
superior type of education in rural schools. 
When the Smith-Lever Bill provided national 
subsidies for extension teachers, it appeared 
that the means was at hand for such a develop- 
ment on a cooperative basis. 

“The extension service has recommended 
and is doubtless attempting to forward such 
expansion of the work as will make possible 
the inclusion of every rural boy and girl be- 
tween 10 and 20 years of age, 11,000,000 in 
number, instead of the less than 600,000 now 
enrolled in clubs. Half of this support would 
presumably come from the states. 

“Is it not desirable at this stage to con- 
sider as a possible alternative such increased 
facilities for rural schools as would enable 
them to realize in modern terms the inspira- 
tion of the early superintendents who origi- 
nated this work? Do we not need to think 
through very clearly the following questions? 

“What aims are appropriate for the respec- 
tive ages and school status of the boys and 
girls contemplated in the program? 
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“What part of the program for various ages 
should be under the direction of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and what part under 
the State Departments of Education? 

“What part is it desirable that agricultural 
extension workers play in a State educational 
program?” 


A COMPARISON OF ACHIEVEMENT IN 
CITY AND RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


Mr. Morgan L. Combs, Director Division of 
Research and Surveys, Virginia State 
Department of Education. 

Boston, February 29— 

“All studies and investigations indicate that 
achievement in rural high schools is below 
that in city high schools. Of course it is now 
to be assumed that there is a casual relation- 
ship between poor achievement and the fact 
that a school is rural. While it is possible to 
make a rural high school just as efficient as a 
city school, the location does indirectly affect 
its status. For instance, most rural high 
schools are small. The size of the enrollment 
largely determines the size of the teaching 
staff, which in turn affects the breadth of the 
program of studies, and the breadth of the 
program determines the opportunities for ex- 
ploration guidance, and differentiation. Size 
of enrollment also affects the per capita cost 
which in turn largely determines the salaries 
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of teachers, cost of equipment and the like. 
It is pretty generally agreed that there is a 
direct relationship between salaries of teach- 
ers ‘and efficient instruction. 


“The difference in achievement in college 
of graduates from rural and urban high schools 
is traceable to poor preparation of students 
coming frem rural high schools due to condi- 
tions already mentioned. The graduates of 
small rural high schools do not possess the abil- 
ity to adjust themselves readily to new situa- 
tions due to a lack of proper expriences or to 
a sufficient range of experiences. The average 
rural high school furnishes little or no op- 
portunity for exploration and guidance. All 
pupils must study approximately the same 
things regardless of their ability and interests 
in life. The result is that many students who 
should have been shunted in another direction 
enter college, because with the type of train- 
ing given them there was no other place to 


go. 


“Among the remedies suggested were con- 
solidation wherever possible so as to bring 
larger numbers of pupils together in one 
school, itinerant teaching staff which would 
make possible a more differentiated program 
of studies, and the six-six organization or 
the six-five organization in states having only 
eleven grades. 
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SUPERVISION FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF THE TEACHER 


Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond, Virginia, Presi- 
dent, National Education Association. 

“Educational systems must keep their 
courses of study flexible enough to be in ac- 
cordance with the needs of children if they 
are to keep abreast of the needs of a rapidly 
changing civilization. 

“Courses of study reflect child needs best 
when they are the product of the cooperative 
effort of teachers and supervisors. Curricu- 
lum building has proven one of the best means 
yet found for training teachers in service, It 
helps to train each teacher to study the prob- 
lems of the individual child. It encourages 
teachers to seek a new content in education 
and to vitalize the old content by more effec- 
tive forms of organizations and interpretation. 

“Just as the supervision of children has been 
made more constructive by the modern educa- 
tional advance so has the supervision of teach- 
ing become a profession in itself. The de- 
velopment of the departments within the Na- 
tional Education Association suggests this 
growth. The Department of Secondary School 
Principals is larger than the whole Associa- 
tion a few years ago. It is a far cry from 
the so-called early supervision which consisted 
of an occasional visit to the school by the 
district trustees, to the highly trained, sym- 
pathetic and efficient supervision of the Mod- 
ern school principal and his staff. 

“Good supervision has definite, well-under- 
stood standards and a well-organized program, 
It is essentially a cooperative procedure. It 
supplies the means which enable teachers to 
live up to the set standards and to carry out 
the authorized program. 

“‘What teachers need is inspirational leader- 
ship. Much that is superimposed is valueless. 
Encouragement and suggestions together with 
helpful demonstrations will build up a teach- 
ing morale worthy of the name.” 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


The evidence mounts up that it is not fair 
to make country school districts pay the 
entire cost of the education of their young 
people. Surveys in various sections show that 
many times 50 per cent or more of the young 
people from the farms go to the cities and 
for the most part after their schooling has 
been finished. There is an interesting twist 
to an Ohio survey on this point that ought to 
bear .on the future of the instruction provided 
as well as on the matter of special support for 
country schools. Of the children who did not 


- get as far as the ninth grade, 47 per cent went 


back to the farm and 53 per cent went to town. 
Of those who went farther than the eighth 
grade only 24 per cent went back to the farm 
and 76 per cent went to town. 


From the farm standpoint there is some- 
thing wrong with these figures. Did high 
school training pull some of the young people 
away from the farm? The evidence has that 
air. If so, according to the figures high school 
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training did a genuine dis-service to both the 
agriculture of the section and to the children 
themselves. For of those who went to town 
75 per cent earned their money as laborers 
and 60 per cent were engaged in unskilled 
labor. This was in spite of the fact that those 
who went to town had several more years of 
education than those who went back to the 
farm. 

These conditions may be unusual, and yet 
the description of these Ohio counties indi- 
cates that they were counties not unlike those 
in plenty of corn belt states. Certainly the 
survey indicates that we are up against several 
problems in our handling of schooling in the 
rural districts. First, we are entitled to state 
aid to cover the schooling of those who are 
going away from the farm. Second, the plan 
of education ought to be worth more to folks 
who are going on the farm than it now seems 
to be. Third, training should be provided for 
those who are going to town, so that they will 
not have to go into the unskilled labor class. 
As it stands now, in the districts surveyed nei- 
ther the pupils who stay on the farm nor those 
who go to town get a very good break out of 
the school system. 

There have been improvements in the 
school methods in most rural communities 
since the folks included in this survey went 
to school. Yet anyone who takes the trouble 
to think over what he knows of similar school 
districts at the present time will realize that 
the description given here is not far out of 
line with plenty of districts right now. 

—wWallace’s Farmer. 


SUBJECT DISTRIBUTION IN FIRST 
CLASS HIGH SCHOOLS. 1926-27. 


In tabulating the subjects offered in the 589 
first class high schools in Missouri during the 
year 1926-27, the following figures were ob- 
tained. 


Subject Number of Schools Offering. 
SD Son cada wen sre ceceanel 25 
Ee Er Se eae re 163 
De si nT ‘sd. ied sathooee Aoneede Cane 178 
ED on cdbencabekeeabaé as Aehmed> 417 
Sy EE, oo hic o'xsa kd acess Gace toad ne 482 
CT: tcc iat aaudep cub ceest pac ent t 531 
Ph, EE ccd cca whbened eee sess ahaa 53 
Dn sctrah sand ncnheesdhnes 64¢eeeed 91 
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Trades and Industries .................. 11 
BEE Habe bu bebogh eens bcd BN dese tese de 306 
DE J. nccsbbandebebabacehdeten anaes es 63 
DD Wiiinnéiine +ednndhstadcedsneattad 55 
SUED codhéens Ksuwesdondien<cessiccsauess 1 
Ee es ae ee pee ee 277 
SN SDC ei x twivcduscccousedosusens 90 
i Sn «cicnce chased acastenee es 40 
ERE OR PNG Ry ee 168 
CN DG nis catusnes edacddestueees 484 
as sds to thbeeevnéoeisssiedas 501 
Wie SN Ce ctick deuce cd ess dusese 111 
I ne ce Sgn swag ceee ne 83 
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- "ro? Slate 
like new.” 


BLACKBOARDS! 








~-Are EVERLASTING 


“No matter what requirements the 
years bring—generation after generation 
Blackboards sre always 


This economic fact in itself, without 
even considering the Cleanliness and Du- 
rability of fire-proof Slate, convinces the 
leaders of the Teaching Profession . 
to ALWAYS USE NATURAL SLATE 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CC. 


601 ROBIN AVE., PEN ARGYL, PA. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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| ae SCIENCE_ 


Hymeene and Phys ......ccscccccvcccess . 422 
CORE. Savcc cd sewteaccsoudsvessscosgue 126 
GE o's 5c 05} op ce ckewedubdn db ohesvcsnuh 193 
Werrsme GGG: <daubewd ec seskcctecccnat 68 
ROE «0 nb cea debap tepebeuds dv ccctees 65 
GEE. edn dobsetcttccdecdute de cocndhen 116 
TRIE cccccdctccccevesiveneseesabl 175 
Pe re 228 
Re ee 110 
eee a eee em 82 
PR PEED oc cctccccdsndendovcens’ 225 
Ra ns bubncdlessecccdkcdcuhewuurechann 245 
CO 5” « « andausocedunadesedsewonnes 59 
SE MN ka Sheccanis ccecdsece SOaE 22 
OD GEE. cuss duck wececccsseccen 8 
OS Ree Fe ee 1 
ey en eee ee 128 


American History, English and Mathematics 
were not included in the list since all of these 
are required for graduation. It was found 
that all first class high schools offered at least 
two units of Mathematics. 

From a study of the figures given, there are 
some facts worth mentioning. It will be no- 
ticed that of the 589 first class high schools, 
531 offer Citizenship. This course leads the 
Social Science group with the exception of 
the course in American History which is a 
requirement for graduation. There seems to 
be fairly definite proof that the original Social 
Science organization which gave Ancient His- 
tory to Freshmen has been almost entirely 
abandoned and in its place there is the organ- 
ization which gives to Freshmen the course 
in Citizenship dealing with the fundamentals 
of right living among one’s fellow men. In 
the Social studies, it is also worth while to 
mention the rather decided increase in the 
number of schools offering High School Geog- 
raphy. There has been a very marked in- 
crease in the popularity of this course over 
1925-26 and a decrease in the popularity of 
Physical Geography. Advanced information 
indicates that High School Geography is being 
even more widely taught in 1927-28. In the 
Social Studies group, there have probably been 
no other changes during the period, 1925-27, 
which are of sufficient note to mention here. 

In the Foreign Language group there has 
been practically no change during the last 
two years. Latin holds a faily stable per- 
centage. In the Science group there is no 
noticeable change. 

In the Vocational Courses there are some 
indications that should be mentioned. The 
number of Vocational Agriculture schools in- 
creased from 99 in 1925-26 to 111 in 1926-27. 
The number of Vocational Economic schools 
increased from 51 in 1925-26 to 68 in 1926-27. 
There is quite a perceptible increase in the 
number of schools offering Shorthand, Type- 
writing and Bookkeeping. High Schools are 
apparently developing more of a vocational 
view-point. 

Music also shows quite a marked percentage 
of increase. 

It is hoped that a compilation of the above 
information over a number of years may show 
trends that may be valuable to school adminis- 
trators. 


















































OuR SURROUNDINGS 
An Elementary General Science 
By 
CLEMENT-COLLISTER- THURSTON 

Expert authors have written this General 
Science text in simple, direct language, with 
interest-arousing chapter introductions, and il- 
luminated by vivid illustrations and diagrams. 
For the first time, the subject-matter of Gen- 
eral Science has been presented combrehen- 
sively, properly balanced and effectively uni- 
fied. The teaching value of OUR SUR- 
ROUNDINGS has been developed to the max- 
imum by experiments built into the text, by 
chapter summaries, by varied live projects, by 
observation exercises, by balanced fact and 
thought questions, by groups of cumulative 
review questions, by selected references, by a 
remarkable glossary, and by a most compre- 
hensive working index. Mechanically, it is a 
superior science textbook. 


Published January 10, 1928. Already 
recognized the country over as the out- 
standing text in General Science. Re- 
cently adopted for use in the states of 
Indiana and Kansas, and in the cities of 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Spokane, St. Louis, 
Boston, etc. 


LIvING THINGS 


An Elementary Biology 
By 

ARTHUR G. CLEMENT 
LIVING THINGS is generally recognized as 
an outstanding tevt in biology. This is due to 
the exceptional classroom experience of the 
author, to the thorough, well-balanced, well- 
organized treatment of wisely-chosen subject 
matter, to a simple, direct, and fascinating 
style, to the many effective illustrations which 
support the text, and to the effective teaching 
helps—experiments, questions, summaries, pro- 
jects, an exceptional glossary and a complete 
working index. It is outstanding, also, in its 
attractive type and in other mechanical feat- 
ures. Adopted for use in New York City, 
Boston, Chicago, and in the states of Texas 
and Tennessee. Approved for use in the 
states of California and Indiana. 


LABORATORY GUIDES 


An Exceptionally Effective Series 
GENERAL SCIENCE—BIOLOGY 
PHYSICS—CHEMISTRY 


Essential laboratory guides for the student— 
Complete—Economical 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
HOME OFFICE--SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Yor« ATLANTA DALLAS Cnicaso 
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Nobel Prizes. Announcement was made 
late in December 1927 that the Nobel 
prize in Physics was divided between Pro- 
fessor Arthur H. Compton of the Univer- 
sity of Chieago and Professor Charles 
Thompson Rees-Williams of Cambridge 
University, England. The 1927 prize in 
Medicine was awarded to Professor Julius 
Wagner van Jauregg, of Austria. The 
1927 prize in Literature was not awarded 
but the 1926 prize, delayed, was given 
to Gracia de Ledda, an Italian writer. 
The 1927 Peace prize went to Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, of London. 


‘‘PASSING THE BUCK’”’ 


The Dean said 
‘‘Such lack of preparation is a shame; 


Of course the high school teacher is to 
blame.’’ 


The High School Teacher exclaimed 


‘“‘Ah me! Ods’ bodkins! The boy’s a 
fool; 


The fault, of course, is with the Gram- 
mar Sehool.’’ 


The Grammar School Teacher moaned 


‘Poor kindergarten blockhead! And 
they call 


That preparation! Worse than none at 
all!’’ 


The Kindergarten Teacher indignantly 
commented : 


‘*Never such lack of preparation did I 
see ! 


What sort of person can the mother 
be?’’ 


And Mother, without hope, explained 


‘You stupid child! But then, you’re 
not to blame! 


Your father’s family are all the same.”’ 











Today ... in last §% minute recording 
of modern events, J Compton’s keeps 
pace with twenti- 3@ eth century prog. 


ress. Meets the }/ modern teacher's 
needs as no other |j encyclopediacan. 
Furnishingevery- " thing you require 
as professional equipment pene of 
text books . . . here at your finger tips 
is up-to-the-minute, interest-compel- 
ling, stimulating illustrated material to 
cover every subject as the best teacher, 
at her best, would present it. Time and 
effort saving for you— it builds class- 
room progress, increases your efficiency 
and widens your opportunities. Follow 
the thousands of successful teachers 
who use this new-day teacher help to 
keep step with progress. 


There’s an obligation 


in LEADERSHIP 


To hold the confidence it has won 
Compton’s must offer everything that 
modern class-room teachers or school 
libraries can require. So a corps of edu- 
cators are at work constantly keeping 
its pages up-to-date, revising, re-editing, 
re-supplying as science, history, human- 
ity changes. Hand in hand with prog- 
ress, up-to-the-minute in its facts, 
Compton’s gives more ... must give 
more ... for that is an obligation that 
comes with leadership. 


COMPTON'S 


THE MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Awarded the Medal of Honor at the Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition, Philadelphia 


Produced and Sold By 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Building 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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GR 
WESTERN: 


RAILROAD, 





by Great Western 


to the 


N. E. A. Convention 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
JUNE 30 TO JULY 7, 1928 


Verylowround trip fares from all pointsin 
the Southwest via ChicagoGreat Western. 
Fast, all-steel trains daily with Pullmans 
of the latest type, observation and club 
cars, and dining cars serving wonderful 
meals at moderate prices. 

Write for details about fares to the Con- 
vention and for literature descriptive of 
the Twin Cities and Minnesota’s Ten 
Thousand Lakes. 

Also let us tell you how you can combine 
your visit to the Convention with a mar- 
velous sightseeing and vacation trip 
through Yellowstone, Glacier Park or the 
Canadian Rockies and the Pacific North- 
west at surprisingly low cost. 

Just tell us what you’d like to see. You’ll 
be astonished to find how much you can 
do and see at comparatively little expense 
via Great Western. 


Address Conrad McGougan, Dist. Pass. Agt. 
715 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago Great Western _ 








——) 





Ask for Your Copy | 


of 
“SUPPLIES 
FOR SCHOOLS” 


New, 164-Page Catalog of School 
Supplies, Equipment 
and Books 


Our big, new catalog, “Supplies for Schools 
will soon be ready. This catalog contains 164 
pages and lists thousands of items needed by 
schools—everything for every grade. 

Ask us for a copy of this fine catalog—it 
will be sent you the moment it comes from 
the press. 


” 


Write for your copy today! 


CIniversityOublighingQo. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


2422 Broapway, Kansas City, Mo. 




















WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Futon, Mo. 


Fully Accredited by Association 
American Universities 


Only 130 Freshmen (men only) ad- 
mitted each year—by selective tests. 
Westminster is seeking choice “college 
material.” 


Its course is not easy. It is attempting 
only the highest grade work, and in- 
vites the cooperation of High School 
Principals and Superintendents. A, 
few scholarships are available for 
honor high school graduates. 








Write for Catalog and information. 


M. E. MELVIN, Pres. 
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Character is higher than intellect. 
—Emerson 


This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed for 


Character-Building 
Edited by Dr. RANDALL J. ConDON 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 
Book I The Understanding 
Prince Grade IV 
Book II High and Far Grade V 
Book III The Wonderful 
Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Con- 
Grade VII 


quest 

Book V Outward Bound Grade Vill 

These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. 
Condon’s profound personal conviction 
that soul culture is the most important 
and most necessary phase of education, 
and that the development of personal char- 
acter is the thing of greatest concern. 

Six States and many large cities have 
adopted these books in this their first 
season. 

Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 East 20th St., Chicago 





HARDIN COLLEGE 
JUNIOR FOR GIRLS 


A safe, select homelike school, with 
dormitory attendance limited to 20U. 
Founded 1873. Offers 2-year course 
equal to two years of University, and 
4-year high school course. Accredited. 
Has Theodore Presser building for its 
musical conservatory. Special courses 
in Music, Home Economics, Expres- 
sion, Physical Education, Art, Com- 
mercial and Normal training. Faculty 
of 29. Superior scholarship. New, 
modern buildings. Rooms in suites, 
with baths. Swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, tennis, hockey, soccer, volley 
ball, horseback riding. Beautiful cam- 
pus. Mexico, a railroad center, cul- 
tured residential city of 8000. 

For catalogue and view book, 
address 


DR. C. B. MILLER, President 
Box T, Mexico, Missouri. 


























| you would make every geography recita- 
tion successful and interesting to both 
om and yourself, use the new AT WwooD 
egional-Political maps especially designed 
for Problems and Projects by Dr. Atwood, 
nationally known educational authority. 
G For history, use the new SANFORD- 
GORDY series with European Background 
and Beginnings. They will delight and sur- 
prise you in the way they secure sustained 
pupil interest and aid in the inculcating 
of basic historical facts. Booklets de- 
scribing and illustrating both series get 
sent to interested teachers. GQ Clip this ad 
to your letterhead and mail for your copies. 


) AJ.NysTROM &Co. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS 'e 


3333 Elston Chicago, 
Avenue Illinois 246 
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The 
Draper 
Shade 
Is 
Better 
Made 





Better made for longer life . . . and better made 
for greater service. Into every shade is built 
perfection . . . in every detail is reflected the skill 
of t craft A quarter century of re- 
search and experiment . . . and today an acknowl- 
edged superiority the country over. 

Descriptive literature illustrating and de- 

scribing the newest and best in window 

shades will be sent you on request. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
Dept. U, Spiceland, Indiana 





State Teachers College 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Summers Sessions: Six weeks, June 25—August 3; 
Four Weeks, August 6—28. Education and Recre- 
ation. Why welter in the heat? Ocean, Bay, 
Mountains, Cool equable temperatures. Expenses 
moderate. Round trip fares surprisingly low—ask 
your agent. Circulars upon request 























Better, Safer Playgrounds! 

VERWEAR Playground Apparatus has 

been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 
We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 
Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 

THE EVERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





The Playground Merry-Go-Round 


Is the most popular plaything in the 
world. Agents wanted. Terms on 


request. 
CLAYTON & CO., Hill City, Kan. 


Quincy, IL Zt. 1870 
America’s Greatest Commercial School 


Let us prepare you for a good posi- 
tion in business, civil service or-com- 
mercial teaching. Now is the time to 
‘art, The demand for our graduates in- 
creases every gev- Write for new 64 page 
handsomely i!lustrated year book Write 
today—a good pasitien om awaits you. 
Pres., 





STouRS 


TEMPLE © 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL SCHOOL 
IN EUROPE SUMMER 1929 
Including attendance at the 
WORLD'S FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSN. 
GENEVA, JULY 26- AUGUST 4 


tours in co tive 
education carrying co credit un lead- 
ers of international reputation. Each tour will 


include countries that can con most to 
its particular fie 
AMONG THE LEADERS ARE 





444-]-Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
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WANTED o yqACEnS pe ella lg 
TEACH f " " Jur wor $ increas more than 300 per cent 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES for teachers since 1922. The reason is definite. WE FIND 
Gerviee free to emple THE VACANCIES. WE GIVE SERVICE. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. Seen: Sep ee Se eee 
nro 
Philadelphia, Northampten, New Haven, Address H. H. Ginuitanp, Manager 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Memphis THe WarRENSBURG TEACHERS AGENCY 
Scientific placement service. WarrRENSBURG, Missouri. 
— ——_—— 
SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY Announcing Our New Location 
é ak CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Merged with Wichita Branch of ALBERT TEACH- Wermesiy of N f 
ERS AGENCY, under same management as last St nem Mo. St. Jer h. M 
year. We have more Missouri calls than Missouri . A . tle peg Fm 
rn 2 6B well established bureau equipped to help 
- teachers to better positions. 
A. D. CATLIN, Mer. Send for literature and registration blanks. 
York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kan. Address Box 293. A. M. Darnell, Mgr. 
































PECIALIS TS Sse 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N. GRAND AT RT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M2 
$1.50—APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50 


Your photo must be attached to your application for a position. All school boards demand it. Large 
photos are unwieldy as well as expensive, so just send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together 
with $1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is received, 25 reproductions, 2% by 3% 
returning the original unharmed. You can order from your agency or from us as desired. Not less than 
25 copies made from any single photo. 


3038-d Prospect Avenue FULTZ STUDIOS Kansas City, Mo. 


























THE OLD (45th Yr.) RELIABLE AGENCY—CLARK AND BREWER 


F. L. Black, N. Y. Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Specializing in work with the Better Public and Private: Schools and in Colleges. Each member gets 
service of six successful agencies without extra charge. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE, WASH. 
64 E. Jackson Flatiron Bldg. Jenkins Arcade Globe Bldg. N. Y Life Bldg. Cham. Com. Bidg. 
































l TEACHERS, WE wise 8 — Be Bae wae sa 
BRANCH OF 
JMBER Ex 


Y NEA? 





Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “‘How To Apply and Secure Promotion 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment and information. 




















F | S K "28 E Jackson Ba. §=CHICAGO 
American College Bureau, Straus Building, College Work Only. 


The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, CHICAGO, covers 
a period of forty years of service, Supplies officials and teachers 


for Universities, Colleges, Teachers’ Colleges, Normal . 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. C. E. GOODELL, President 





























Forty-third year. Promotions secured for many 
thousands of teachers. Well prepared men and 
women wanted now for all kinds of School and 


» College positions. Clientele the best schools every- 

25 jane ee og a where. Booklet “Teaching as a Business” has 
Chicago, Illinois : message for you—FREE. 

535 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kans. 





































THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


HAVE ATTAINED THE HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL RANKING 


First, by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES in being given A classification, the highest 
ranking of any institutions within its member- 
ship. 


Second, by the NortTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
and SECONDARY SCHOOLS in being among the only 
twelve teachers colleges in north central ter- 
ritory to be advanced to ranks of universities 
and colleges. Missouri is the only state to have 
all of its teachers colleges thus honored. 


Missouri’s Teachers Colleges are in the Very Fore- 


front in America 
NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY ELLIS, President 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


Fall terms open early in September. 


Send to your nearest school for catalog. 
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HAVE YOU STOPPED GOING TO SCHOOL? 


SUMMER VACATION IS AN IDEAL TIME TO TAKE 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 


The greater the man, the longer he continues to study. 


Plato, the Greek philosopher, one of the greatest thinkers of all the ages, 
continued his studies till the day of his death 
at eighty years of age. 


An hour a day devoted earnestly to home study with correspondence instruc- 
tion will give you a liberal education and will help you to secure a better 
position. 


Home study done in a systematic way keeps you abreast of the 
times and opens up new and better opportunities for you. Let the 
University of Missouri guide your study and save your time. If you 
feel that you cannot leave your work or home, write at once for a 
bulletin of our correspondence courses containing a detailed explana- 
tion of our plan. Indicate whether you are interested in high school 
or college courses. Credit obtained by correspondence is recognized 
by the State Department of Education on certificates, and can be 
transferred to other schools. 


You can begin any day and take any course for 
which you are prepared. 


Many college graduates are now taking courses by cor- 
respondence with us toward the Master of Arts degree. 


UNIVERSITY CREDIT COURSES HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 
Agriculture Home Economics Bookkeeping German 
Chemistry Latin Civics History 
Classical Archaeology Mathematics Economics Latin 
Economics Physics English Mathematics 
Education Physiology Physical Geography 
English a ey 
French olitical Science . . . 
Geography Preventive Medicine Special Courses in Agriculture. 
German Sociology 
History Spanish 

Zoology 


For further information write to 
Charles H. Williams 
Director of University Extension 
University of Missouri 


Columbia, Missouri. 























